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CHAPTER I. 

#11; i^-e Cj^r^s^olir. 



" For all within yoa, Gnido, which sighs after a redeinption, is Christ 
come as a Bedeemer ; He has redeemed yonr heart and your reason ; 
He has redeemed your spirit and your body ; He has redeemed your- 
self, and Nature which surrounds you." — Tholuce. 

One of tlie first and greatest of tlie mysteries that are 
aboat us is the mystery of life. What is that in-breathing 
of G-od which makes of some of the masses of matter living 
beings, capable of motion, of growth, of thought, of good 
and evil ? Over how wide a range this thing life appears 
to extend ! Even in its lowest forms, as we observe it in 
the vegetable world, how it escapes onr comprehension ! 
The seed has a secret, inward power ; it will throw np into 
the light new forms, which shall unfold, grow, and develop 
into beauty. In the scale of life we rise from the tiniest 
insect to tne mammoth creature, and are further bewildered 
by life showing itself in sensibility, motion, and instinct. 
Man crowns the earthly types as he presents life with 
developed sensibilities, mental powers, and the amazing 
faculty of speech. Reaching beyond earth, we imagine 
iiierarchies, and orders of angel and archangel, manifesting 
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higher modes of life ; and beyond, above, and over all, the 
Lord Gtod Almighty proclaims Himself the " living God,*' 
named with this great name, " I am ; " "I am that I 
am." 

Bnt there is a kind of life whose mystery surpasses that 
gathering round any of these forms, save round the life of 
G-od Himself. We call it sjpiritual life, the life of the soul. 
We may not be able exactly to define or explain what this 
spiritual life is, but there are multitudes who can say, they 
have felt it ; they feel it within them now ; it has been 
quickened in them by the power of the Holy Ghost ; they 
have " passed from death unto life," this higher life. 

We can hardly wonder that this most subtle and yet hal- 
lowed form of life should escape the notice and study of 
those who are absorbed in inquiries concerning natural 
laws. Satisfied that the human mind can reach all needful 
truth, they stumble at the demand made on them to receive 
the help of a book-revelation ; in proud independence, and 
undue satisfaction in the attainments of unaided intellect, 
they resist all authoritative help. They even question 
whether this thing, spiritual life, has any existence; 
whether it is not tibe delusion of superstitious minds. I 
could sooner doubt the reality of vegetable and animal life 
than doubt the reality of that spiritual life to which inner 
consciousness ^ves constant and emphatic testimony. Ko 
man knows thi glory and the myste^ of life, save as he 
takes into consideration that form of it which is now 
before us — religious, spiritual life ; the life of the soul in 
God. 

Our interest in life is not absorbed with it as a pheno- 
menon, or as a fact ; it gathers also round all the forms 
and stages of its growth and development ; it dwells with 
peculiar pleasure on its beginnings. Midsummer, with its 
fulness of leaf and flower, is very beautiful to us ; autumn 
with its rich fruits, and winter with its bare branches, 
which the hoar frost may tint with silver, is very beauti- 
ful ; but their interest cannot surpass, or even equal, that 
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of the spring. How we watch for the first show of green in 
the hedgerows, and the bursting bnds of the trees, and the 
first pale flowers in the garden. We think the yonng of 
all animals very pretty ; and we never knew a troly good 
man or woman who did not, like Christ, love little children, 
and deUght in their innocent and healthy play, their Hsping, 
imperfect prattle that is so full of hope. 

The same applies to spiritual li£e ; there is singular fas- 
cination for ns about its beginnings — ^those earlier opera- 
tions of the Divine Spirit. No wonder we like to think 
and talk about them, when we are assured that '' there is 
joy in the presence of the angels of Gbd over one sinner 
that repenteth." 

There are good reasons for this our interest in beginnings. 

1. All beginnings are, in God's law, connected with 
special efEort and sorrow. We are accustomed to associate 
sorrow, sore travail, with our birth into human life ; and 
probably the birth of all Grod*s creatures is connected with 
special efEort. Certainly, it is true of the commencement 
of all forms of study ; no matter what may be our subject, 
music, painting, language, science, the beginnings require 
an unusual amount of close application and hearty effort. 
It is even so in this religious life. The new birth of the 
soul is a birth in sorrow. It is often the scene of sore 
travail, strugglings, wrestlings, and pain. Many among us 
look back upon that time as the saddest, most anxious time 
of our lives. And this fact gives interest to our religious 
beginnings, the interest of every one who can feel sympa- 
thy with sorrow ; the special interest of all who have them- 
selves passed through such a birth-time. 

2. All beginnings are the germs of great possibilities. 
As we place the seed in the ground we feel there is in that 
seed the possibility of a tree covered with foliage, and 
blossom settling iato fruit. So, as we watch the beginning 
of an enterprise, it is the start of almost boundless possi- 
bilities. America, with all its past triumphs, present great- 
ness, and future glory, was the possibUity lying hid in 
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the journey of oar Pilgrim Fathers in the Mayflower and 
the Speedwell, The pleasure with which we watch the 
opening mind of the child, or even gaze npon the babe in 
its silent helplessness, lies in the possibilities that are before 
that child. He may stand in the chiefest place in the 
world's hononr. He may be a leader in enterprises that 
shall be full of blessings for his generation. He may climb 
to the topmost rung in the ladder of fame. He may be 
one of the holy and the good, over whom the thousands 
weep when their life-career is done. This, too, gives inte- 
rest to the beginnings of the spiritual life. There lies in 
every soul new-bom of Grod a wealth of glorious possibili- 
ties, possibilities of holy devotedness and service while on 
earth ; that unsurpassed glory of turning many to right- 
eousness, and winning from the very voice of Christ the 
" well done " of the faithful. 

3. All beginnings are weak and imperfect, and so call 
out our sympathy. The first blade that shoots above the 
soil is very delicate — ^the feeblest touch may break it. The 
little babe is such a tender, trembling thing ; it wants a 
mother's gentlest handling. And so it is with the religious 
life. At first it is such a weak, trembling, helpless thing, 
and exposed to so many and peculiar perils. It is a spiritual 
babe, and all the weakness and ignorance of the babe are 
npon it. We have seen it is a thing of great faculties, but 
of faculties untried ; it cannot do more than lisp the spi- 
ritual language ; it cannot firmly walk the spiritual way ; 
its hands cannot hold, or do much spiritual service. This 
surely is a reason for our interest : the very imperf ectness 
of Christian beginnings arousing the sympathy of the good 
man. 

In dealing with this beginning of Christian life, I am 
thinking of my readers as those who have found, not as 
those still seeking ; as those who have entered in, and are 
preparing to take the first steps in the pilgrim road, not bs 
those who are still inquiring the way to the Wicket Gate, 
or only standing knocking outside it, waiting for admission. 
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It will be well for ns to stand for a moment on the thresh* 
old, and hoh hack, look dovm, and look on. Some of na 
may recal onr feelings when we went ont first to enter on 
a business situation. How fnll of thought as we set onr 
foot upon the threshold ! We asked onrselyes, What 
abilities hare we for this work P Has onr education pre- 
pared us for it ? Are we in sympathy with the work in 
which we are to be employed ? What sort of companions 
shall we meet with ? What kind of men will our masters 
prove to be ? How long shall we stay here ? What will 
grow out of it ? What successes shall we realise ? 

As thus we wait on the threshold we may ask two ques- 
tions : — 1. What is Christian life ? 2. What is Christian 
Hying ? And it wiU be scarcely possible to find an answer 
more simple and more practical than this. Christian life is 
a ** receiving of the Lord Jesus," or the implanting in the 
soul a new principle of action, — ^viz., the will, authority, 
and love of the Lord Jesus. Christian living is "walking 
in Christ," having onr whole sphere of thought and speech 
and conduct within the control of His guidance and 
will. 

Christian life, then, is a " receiving of the Lord Jesus," 
the implanting in the soul of this new ruling principle, the 
law of Christ. True family life is the expression of the 
ruling principle of obedience to the parent ; social life is 
the sway of the principles of righteousness and charity ; 
and English life is the obedience of English law and 
government. To illustrate this way of representing the 
nature of religious life, we must go back to the first con- 
dition in which man was placed. The soul of man was 
originally the dwelling-place of God. The glory of the 
Eden paradise was but the outward figure of the greater 
glory of the Eden state. Gt)d's authority and claim were 
lovingly recognised ; His image was set up in the soul ; 
His will was gladly watched for and done; His communion 
was enjoyed. The motive principle in the soul of our first 
parents was the love and obedience of God. All the world 
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over, and all the ages tbrougli, every mam, ia as the principle 
that rules him; and the pnrity, peace, and beantj of E&n 
came, and was maintained, hy man's high, pnre, ennobling, 
sanctifying principle. That which we speak of as the fall 
of man was the introduction of a rival and false principle, 
which inrolved the dethroning of the old, trae, and blessed 
one. This new and rival principle was the love, authority, 
and will of self. The man who had acted according to 
the mind of God, now came to follow the sight of his own 
eyes, the pleasure of his own tastes, the desires of his own 
heart. The evil character of this new usurping principle 
was very soon manifested. Self-will meant the unloosing 
and rioting of awful forces of passion and lust. Even a 
brother's blood came to cry out of the ground against a 
brother's murdering hand. The beauty of Eden faded 
away, giving place to thorns and weeds, the mutual enmity 
of the creatures, and the toiling of man for bread even in 
the sweat of the face. 

And these were but the beginnings of the influence of 
that usurping principle — ^the love and service of self. 
Fitting beginnings, yet only shadowy intimations of the 
awful future of an earth that yielded to its sway. Think 
over the long catalogue of abominable crimes that have 
blackened the pages of human history. Think over the 
desolating and degrading wars, the frightful diseases en- 
gendered in the human body, the quarrels that have broken 
the dearest ties, the wealth of evils that make up the 
earth's story. There is the reign of self-love and self-will. 

Do not let us, however, stop at such a general apprehen- 
sion of the truth. This is the condition of everv unregene- 
rate man. This was the condition, and the penlous 
possibility of every one of vs. Every man must have a 
motive power. Every man must yield obedience to some 
king. Every unregenerate man yields obedience to self, 
bows to the authority of self ; his whole life is summed up 
in mj^ business, my intelligence, m,y intentions, m/y house, 
my wealth, my pleasure, my will. 
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The work of tlie Lord Jesus Christ, as Savionr of the 
world, is the restoration of the old and true principle, the 
prinoiple ever associated with so much of peace, blessed- 
ness, and Divine fellowship, the old, first principle of the 
love, authority, and wiU of God, 

In the way of that restoration there were hindrances, 
some on the side of the eternal claims and righteousness of 
Jehovah, some in the moral consequences of transgression. 
Jesus Christ, in His human life, and in His sacrificial death, 
and in His perfect righteonflness, effectnaUy removed every 
hindrance, and gained the right and the power to come 
into the hearts of men, and by the energy of His Spirit 
dethrone the usurping Self, re-enthrone the only rightful 
and ever-blessed King in the person of His well-beloved 
Son Immanuel, " who is the brightness of His glory and 
the express image of His person." So enthroned anew, 
Qod in Christ roots out of soul and life the remains of the 
evil of the old reign, and brings us to the glory of the per- 
fect, unresisted reign of righteousness and Gk)d. 

This is the idea that underlies the familiar figures — " Ye 
must be bom again ; " " Created anew in Christ Jesus." 
As our first natural birth involved us in the sway of this 
wrong self -principle, we must be bom again, bom of the 
Spirit, born into a new Uf e, of which the great principle is 
the will of G-od. So with the expression, ''Entering the 
kingdom of heaven." We have been living in the kingdom 
of Self ; it has been forsaken, and we have entered the king- 
dom of Gbd. 

Looking back upon the actual experiences through which 
we have x>assed, we can see that this work of enthroning 
Christ, of receiving the Lord Jesus, of conversion to Gt>d, 
takes very different forms and features, dependent largely 
upon the difEerences in our dispositions and circumstances. 
The mere form is of little importance ; the substantial result 
is our chief anxiety ; and whether the sun rise in calmness, 
** shining more and more unto the perfect day," or whether 
it rises victor in a fierce conflict Tvith overhanging clouds, 
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no matter so that only it shine clear and bright at last, the 
light of all onr human stoiy. 

Looking back, then, from this the threshold of our reli- 
gions life, npon onr receiving of the Lord Jesns, we may 
see that deep impressions have been made npon ns as to the 
reality and evil of sin, and the hoplessness of any self- 
recovery ; and we shonld feel that a deep, intense, glowing 
personal love to the Lord Jesns Christ has been awakened 
in onr hearts. 

We have been impressed with the reality and the evil of 
sin. The word sin is a very familiar one, bat its deeper 
meanings are not reached save in the enlightenings and 
teachings of God the Holy Ghost. Sin can never be 
realised so long as we view it in its general aspects, or in 
the light of the mere consequences and punishments it in- 
volves. Sin is seen, in the light of God, as that exceed- 
ingly hatefnl thing, rebellion against the most glorious, 
loving, and ever blessed God and Father, wilful resistance 
of His gracious authorities, and proud defiance of His 
beneficent power. Nay, sin is only felt in its sad and 
shameful features, when, in the joy of free forgiveness 
and merciful acceptance, the soul apprehends the goodness 
of Him against whom the sin has been wrought. 

When Christ commanded the devil to depart out of his 
victim, we read that the devil threw the poor sufferer on 
the ground, and " he wallowed foaming ; " that is the devil 
had a last struggle to hold possession. So it is with us. 
Ere the usurping principle departs, it usually struggles 
very hard for awhile, seeking to maintain its rule. The 
soul seldom gives admission to Christ until every device of 
wrestling self has been tried ; until it has striven to crush 
amdety, and failed ; until it has striven to satisfy anxiety, 
and failed ; until it has struggled after peace, and failed ; 
and utterly hopeless of farther help from man, or through 
its own enorts, the soul then casts its hopelessness and 
helplessness on the all-sufficient and all-merciful Redeemer. 

And our experience has led us to glowing, intense, per» 
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sonal love to the Lord Jesus Olirist. He, we know, was 
the ** friend of the friendless and the faint " to ns in onr 
time of hopelessness. It was His hand, reached down to 
help, that drew ns out of the slough of despondency. It 
was His welcoming :&u;e that appeared at the wicket- 
gate of onr acceptance. It was His dying love spoke to 
onr sonl from the snfEering Cross. Upon every renewed 
heart the conviction is very strong that it was another — 
not himself — who bronght the saving grace ; that other was 
Jesns Christ. Therefore, on Him centres all the loving 
affections of the saved sonl. In their passionate admira* 
tions redeemed ones sing of Christ — 

" Thou brightest, sweetest, fairest One, 
That eyes have seen or angels known." 

If we wonld, then, be snre that we stand on the 
threshold of a religions life, that we have passed from death 
nnto life, let ns ask ourselves whether we have non-natnral 
views of sin — self — Christ. Do we think of these things 
jnst as we thought of them in olden days ? Or have we 
come to understand how Paul could class himself with 
sinners, and even say " Of whom I am chief" ? Can we 
say, " I am not my Qwn, but bought with a price, even the 
precious blood of Christ"? Do we feel it very strange 
that any one should say of Christ, " There is no b^uty that 
we should desire Him " ? And can we say of Him, " Whom, 
having not seen, we love ; in whom, though now we see. 
Him not, yet believing, we rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory " ? 

Then surely the marks of discipleship are upon ns ; the 
witness and sealing of the Holy Ghost are ours ; we have 
entered in. 

But while we stand thus on the threshold we may also 
tiake a look forward into the future. 

We have seen that Christian Living is " walking in 
Christ," that is, it is the expression of the new principle 
in all the thoughts, actions, habits, and influences that^ 
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make up our hniDaii story. We only observe now tkftt 
Christian living involves the j^erpettiaiion of our religiovs 
(mxieties, 

]bi reminding of this, we may correct a mistake into 
which yonng Christians are very prone to fall. Thejr 
regard the time of their anxiety and conversion too mncn 
as a fixed point in their history ; a definite time to be 
passed and done with, and distinguished by anxieties and 
stragglings never afterwards to be felt. The mistake is 
partly fostered by the fact, that a time of peace, and even 
joy, does often immediately follow the assurance of our 
acceptance in Christ. The yonng Christian is likely to 
mistake the meaning of that peace, and expect a freedom 
from struggle and conflict that is neither God's intention, 
nor even the best thing possible for him. We may learn 
from France that the peace which faUs npon a land when 
conquered after years of war and bloodshedding, is no real 
promise for the future ; the old evils will soon raise their 
heads ; the old evils in new forms wiU bring back conflict 
to the land. 

Christian living will witness the perpetuation of religions 
anxieties. That anxiety, and inquiry, and conflict having 
been once begun cannot have an ending until the crown of 
inmiortal righteousness is won. It is a sad thing for a 
soul to be more anxious about salvation than about living 
for Gt)d, losing the strength of its emotions and desires as 
it enters the peace of salvation. 

And our after anxieties will concern much the same 
things — ^the same question of sin ; the same dominion of 
self; the same love to Christ. Di£Eering only as these 
things are regarded from the side of the soul struggling 
after peace, or from the side of a soul rejoicing in its 
attainment. 

Young disciples often fancy that Christian living will 
be a verv easy thing. " The great rebellion of the soul 
gone : the soul realising a present, saving Christ, surely it 
will be an easy thing to walk worthily of the vocation 
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wlieremth we are called." But the young Cbristiaii will 
soon be surprised to find temptations so near, and evils so 
mighty. We must learn to accept of Christian life as 
cosdflict. That seems, indeed, to be God's law for all life ; 
it must be nonrished and grow through conflict. The 
man who goes forth to daily scenes and associations with 
only the moral life that has been bred amidst the purities 
and watchings of his parental home, will find that moral 
life mnst struggle for its existence; on either hand it 
comes into conflict with false principles, impurities, and 
licence. In the very midst of the evils, and even through 
the very association of evil, God is working our spiritual 
strength, and '* that holiness without which no man shall 
see the Lord." 

The threshold of a religious life is then, according to 
another figure, the entering of the Church militant. We 
are soldiers of Christ, and must never expect more rest 
than is necessary for our refreshment amid the strife and 
weariness of battles. Our loins must ever be girded about ; 
our lamps must ever be brightly burning ; the weapons of 
our spiritual warfare must never be out of reach of our 
hand-grasp. Looking down on us in the very midst of 
conflict and toil, the Master says, *' Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee the crown of life." " He that 
overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white raiment ; 
and I will not blot out his name out of the Book of life, 
but I will confess his name before My Father, and before 
His angels." 

From the threshold let us look on to the end of our 
work, and of our war, and let us hope by-and-by to say 
with the apostle, '^I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day, and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love His ap- 
pearing." 
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CHAPTER n. 



" Beligion is not a mere section of knowledge snpematnrally com- 
mnnicated, nor a side of life snpematnrally imparted, but a onltare 
and discipline of the whole man ; an education and consecration of all 
his higher activities. And so religion is not only not independent of 
morality, bnt its necessarv complement ; not only not an enemy to 
philosophy, bnt its highest fulfilment." — ^B. Whichcotb, thbouoh 

TiTIiLOCH. 

Ik the last chapter we sought to obtain a clear and 
intelligent idea of the change throngh which the sonl 
passes in what is called '* conversion." We described that 
change as the removal of the bad principle of action, the 
love and service of self, which had usurped authority 
within us ; and the restoration to power of that original 
and blessed principle in which we were created, the love 
and service of Grod. Christian life is begun in the settle- 
ment of this new, yet old, principle as the ruling motive 
of our actions. Christian living is the sphere in which, 
this new principle finds operation, ever gaining fuller and 
wider influences, and bringing more and more of our 
nature and relationships under its control. Christian life 
is *' a receiving of the Lord Jesus." Christian living is & 
'* walking in Christ Jesus." 

We have now to consider the first sphere in which the 
new principle may be expected to effect its operation, — our 
own bodily human natures. 

All kinds of vegetation can be separated into two divi- 
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810118, according to the plan upon wliicli life and growth 
are developed. A large number of plants, such as the 
lily, asparagus, and the grasses ; and some of the trees, 
snch as the cane and bamboo, grow from without inwards ; 
all the new parts necessary to growth are deposited in the 
interior of the stem, and throughout the life of the plant 
the interior continues soft. But the larger number of our 
great trees grow on the nearly opposite principle — ^from 
within outwards; the new parts are deposited on the out- 
side of the stem, between the stem and the bark, and the 
centre gets ever more solid as its life expands in wider and 
wider circles. 

The new life of God in the soul may be partly repre- 
sented by this latter kind of vegetation. It is not a life 
which grows simply within, but one which grows by ex- 
panding its influence without ; its influence ever flowing 
outwards, reaching the circles nearest, then those further 
removed; and itself becoming stronger at the centre 
through the wide pervading of its energies. 

If, then, this great principle — the authority and love of 
CU)d, apprehended in its Christian form as the authority 
and love of the Lord Jesus Christ — ^be planted in our 
hearts, the first sphere of its influence will be the flesh, 
the bodily human nature, in which our spiritual natures 
are enshrined. Our spirit is clothed upon with a mortal 
body ; this body has senses, powers, passions, tendencies, 
and habits. And as we cannot do our daily common work 
if the body be diseased and its powers enfeebled, so the 
new spirit cannot express itself aright if these senses, 
powers, and passions of the body be defiled, degraded, and 
rioting in uncontrol. The spirit cannot write plainly and 
correctly its message, if its instruments — ^the pen and ink 
— are bad. Corrupt human nature suited well enough the 
evil principle of self ; but when the true principle of love 
to God is restored, it finds corrupt human nature altogether 
out of harmony with itself ; and so its very first work is 
to cleanse, change, and control that nature, and make it a 
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fitting inBtrament for carrying out its liallowed pur- 
poses. 

This appears to be the thought illustrated by the Lord 
Jesus in that difficult expression, '^ If thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light." " If the light that 
is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness !'' 
Probably Christ meant, if you have a pure spirit (the new 
principle), and the powers of your nature, too, are pure, 
then you are wholly full of light. If the principle within 
you be a dark, bad principle, and the powers of yoxir 
nature, too, are debased, how great is your darkness! 
Christ's counsel is therefore adapted to the subject now 
before us. If your heart has the right, pure principle 
ruling in it, see to it that your eye, your whole bodily 
faculties, be single, sincere, and pure, so that the good 
principle may have free expression. 

We must, however, seek more clearly to understand what 
is meant by our human nature. 

It will not suffice for us to know what this body was as 
Gk)d made it at first. As it came fresh from the hand of 
God, in its completeness and harmonies, it must have been 
well fitted to be the vehicle and instrament of the spirit 
God breathed into it. We have not to do with human 
nature in that happy condition ; it is strangely altered, 
debased, enfeebled since then. We have to ask, " What is 
human nature as we know it ? How much of the old glory 
is there left amid all this ruin ? What hopes lie buried 
under the sad desolation on which we have to gaze ? " 

By our human nature, then, we mean the medium which 
Qod has appointed for the communication of our spirits 
with the material world. We are not bodies, we are 
spirits ; but if we had been spirits only, a material world 
would have been nothing to us, we should have needed a 
spiritual world to live in, and to exercise our powers in. 
(tod's purpose for us was, that we should be tested and 
trained as moral beings, by coming into contact with out- 
ward, material things ; He, therefore, gave us a material 
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form, a medinm throngli wbicli we could be affected hv 
eartlily influences. Onr moral training is to come tlirongn 
onr body, and its various relations to a world with whicli 
it is fitted to communicate. 

There are two ways of speaking about our bodily nature, 
and both are mistaken ways as being unworthy extremes. 

Many speak of it as a thing of amazing capacities and 
marvellous possibilities. With true principles and modes 
of development what a glorious creature man might 
become ! Look, they say, at his achievements ; consider 
the triumphs of human genius ; the majesty of human 
power ; the acquisitions of human learning ; the cultured 
skill of human reason ! It is said that human nature is 
sadly too much reproached and cried down by religious 
people, and that it is a fully sufficient guide for any man 
who will honestly follow its dictates, and train and mould 
its marvellous capacities. Bousseau endeavoured to con- 
struct a moral svstem on this theory — *' Man is good, and 
only by institutions is he made bad." 

nut this is surely a sad extreme into which to run. This 
is, in effect, to deify the self, and, without sense of shame, 
worship a man's own image. It is as though Nebuchad- 
nezzar bowed down before his own image in the plains of 
Dura. It is openly, proudly, boastingly doing the very 
thing which it is the sin of man he does in secret. 

On the other hand, it is too true that there has been 
among religious people an unguarded and unqualified way 
of denouncing human nature. We cannot speak too 
severely of the hateful sin that has come into our nature, 
marring and debasing the Divine handiwork ; but we can 
speak too evil of the nature itseM. In the earlier days of 
the Church men read in the Word about the "old man," 
and " the wretched body of sin and death," and they came 
to imagine that the body must be the evil thing, and there- 
fore the sole work of religion was to get the spirit free from 
the body and its depressing and degrading influences. 
This was the idea of monasticism. It took two practical 
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directions ; on the one liand men tried to free tlie spirit 
from its relation to the body by solitude and contempla- 
tion, so absorbing the powers of the spirit that bodily 
claims should be forgotten. On the other hand, some tried 
to crush, and silence, and enfeeble the body, repressing all 
its passions by austeribies, flagellations^ fastings, and self- 
imposed cruelties. 

This extreme is as unworthy as the other. It cannot be 
a religious duty to think or speak evil of the body. God 
cannot be best served by any further debasing of the beau- 
tiful form He has created for us, or by any xmnatural 
repression of the forces with which He has possessed it. 

The true view of human nature is a mean between these 
two extremes. It is quite true that it is a thing of very 
glorious capacities ; it can attain wonderful heights of 
knowledge ; it can perform right noble deeds ; it can be the 
medium of intimate converse with God Himself ; it can be 
the agent for working out some of the most gracious and 
benevolent Divine plans. Man can be a "co-worker 
together with God." It has been eloquently pointed out 
that the dignity of human nature can be proved by the 
very magnificence of its ruins. Those miles of gronnd in 
Eastern lands covered with shattered pillars, desolated 
mansions and temples, and hu^^e stones fallen and broken, 
make us feel the might and skill of the giants who reared 
such gigantic edifices. The very ruins declare they must 
have been great men who built Nineveh, and Babylon, and 
the fenced cities of Bashan. 

So we may argue that the very wildness of the riot of 
men ; the very enormity of their crimes ; the awful trage- 
dies that lie like blood-stains upon the pages of human 
history ; and the desolations effected by sin which seem to 
cover our earth, tell that man is a great being, with amaz- 
• ing powers, and possibilities of good or evil. But how can 
we fail to recognise that man is a lost being ! These 
capacities are debased ; on the one side enervated and 
weakened ; on the other turned round to waste the great- 
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Hess of their strength, in self-debasings and destructions, 
and in the dishonouring of man's Maker and Lord. Man 
is great in thought, but the Divine description unfolds the 
deep truth concerning him — "the imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart is onlj evil, and that continually." 
" The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked ; who can know it ? " 

If this be the true view of human nature, the thing we 
need, and the thing religion must provide, is not the 
destruction of our bodily nature, but its purifying. We do 
not want to be rid of the nature, but of the evil which has 
come into it ; the defilement which has rendered it so unfit 
as an agent for the expression of the spirit, when that spirit 
is new-created in Christ Jesus. 

By an illustration, these views of our condition and 
necessities may be set in a clearer light. 

A few years ago, the great country of India was in a 
ferment of wild rebellion against British rule. During that 
time of rebellion most sad evils were introduced into the 
nation; the national spirit and sentiment were debased, 
and vile passions let loose for rioting. That rebellion was 
crushed ; our Queen was set upon the throne, and peace 
was proclaimed. But the evils which that rebellion had 
brought in have not even yet been removed. It has taken 
the direct labours of a succession of India's governors, and 
the indirect efforts of a multitude of India's friends, to root 
out some of those evils, and restore to their power some of 
the old obediences and virtues. 

It is thus with our nature. The rebellion of the soul 
brought evils upon it and into it ; and when, for any one 
of us, the King of Grace is restored to His throne, there is 
yet hard work to do to crush out these relics of evil, and 
free our natures from their degrading influence. And this 
is the work to which we are called upon the admission of 
our allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

As we know our human nature, it has two kinds of ele- 
ments, and it should have a third kind. 

2 
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There are original elements, sncli as thonglit, affection, 
will. There are introduced -eleinents, sucli as tempers, 
habits, sin-wardness. And there B,re required elements, the 
strength and the graces which are specially suited to 
Christian character, adornments of a natnre that has been 
recovered from a lapse. 

Consider these original elements — ^the powers of onr 
natnre as God at first designed it. We can only take some 
of them for consideration, as specimens of all. Take onr 
thoughts^ the capacity for thinking. What a wonderful 
life each one of us lives only in his thoughts ! Recall, if 
you can, reader, the multitude of thoughts that have passed 
through your mind to-day ; and observe that there is no 
part of your nature over which evil has more power than 
over your thoughts. Christ told us, what our own experi- 
ence testifies is true, that " from ivithin, out of the heart of 
man, proceed evil thoughts . . . covetousness, wickedness, 
deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness ; all these evil things come from within, and 
defile the man." 

Then surely the very first work of the new principle will 
be to purify these thoughts. Fruitful weeds sown in the soil 
of the heart, our garden has become almost choked up with 
the spreading roots, and interlacing fibres, and swift- 
growing green of these weeds. The new principle comes as a 
cleanser and restorer, and we cannot wonder if there is much 
watchful, laborious, persevering toil ere the mind is purified, 
and our thoughts brought into the obedience of Christ. 

There is scarcely a better test of the real earnestness and 
sincerity of a young Christian than this— Does he seek to 
cleanse the very spring of his imaginations ? Is he watch- 
fully anxious lest he should cherish evil in his heart ? Has ' 
he fellowship with David in the prayer, " Search me, and 
know my thoughts ; '* " Cleanse Thou me from secret 
faults " ? Is he conscious of a longiug to enter into this 
beatitude of Christ , " Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God " ? 
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Take our affections, one power of loving, of tmsting, of 
choosing and preferring one tiling to another. These are 
some of onr original capacities, and the present wrong 
about them is, that they fix on the wrong objects, and in 
nnsnitable degrees. The new life in Christ will use its 
power in delivering these affections from the wrong objects, 
and centering them only on things that are good ; and it 
will help these afEections to fix on each thing its appro- 
priate measure of regard. Let the new principle enthroned 
in our heart gain its sway over these affections, and it will 
lead us to right objects, and reveal the true measure, which 
is this, after Ghrist^ in Ghrist, and for Ghrisfasdke. 

Take our ivill. The distinguishing glory of man is his 
will. That power of self-direction God gave him as his 
crowning dignity, lifting him to the place of dominion 
over all other creatures. And as that is our greatest 
dignity, so, in connection with it, is found our deepest 
degradation. Our will has so suffered that it has become 
prone to choose the evil rather than the good. Instead of 
a submissive agent to fulfil the designs of its Creator, it has 
become that Creator's foe. And even after our souls are 
renewed in Christ Jesus, the power of the evil self-will is 
strangely strong. Oftentimes we have bitterly to learn 
that it is a foe to be dealt with very resolutely ; it must not 
only be bent down, but kept well down underhand ; the 
foot must be ever upon its neck, lest it should rise to exer- 
cise its old slavery. It is then the work of the new 
principle to recover that will from its false bias, to bring it 
into a state of submission to God, able in sincerity to look 
up to Him and say, " Thy will be done." 

Then we come to the introduced elements in our natures 
— ^the things brought in with sin. 

Consider our tew^pers, I use that word in its more ordi- 
nary acceptation. Tempers are really misdirected original 
powers. But, in our common language, tempers mean such 
things as anger, passion, uncharitableness, envy, and so 
on; things of which we usually think as- separate evils 

2—2 
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dwelling in ns. How conscious we all are of sins tliat da 
" most easily beset ns " — ^parts of tte cormpt old man ! 

The new principle implanted in ns has directly to do 
with these pecnliarities of disposition and temper. It aims 
at nothing less than their destruction — ^rooting them out 
from our nature. " Put off the old man, with its deceitful 
lusts." If we give the new principle full room for its 
gracious influences, we cannot be the same passionate, or 
angry, or fretful, or envious temper that we have been. 
And we have good reason for questioning our claim to a- 
Ghristian standing if we find the tempers of the olden time 
still exercising their masterful power upon us. 

Consider our hahits. These have been largely formed 
under the power of evil; though the power of forming 
habits is a part of our original nature, and is equally 
efficient in relation to good things as to bad ones. Yet 
when the new life begins its operations it finds itself 
hindered on every side by formed and fixed habits, some 
of them so worn into the very current of the life as to* 
seem almost part of the life itself. Very often our soul 
is smitten and humbled, and we are forced into a great 
conflict, when we find the new principle demanding the 
'* cutting off of a right hand, or the plucking out of a 
right eje,^\'We must expect — and when we know ourselves 
and our real wants, we shall even wish — ^to find strong 
work among our habits ; the putting away of some, the 
changing of others, the purifying of all, until they 
run easily into the channel of the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus. 

Consider our stiuwardness. By this word we call that 
proneness or inclination to evil that has come upon us 
through sin. A tendency toward sin so strong that even 
in our holiest engagements we find something of it. 
Proneness to self -pleading. Proneness to disregard of God, 
and of His will. Proneness to the encouragement and 
the doing of known evil. The new principle and new life 
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will certainly work at the oyercoming and removal of this 
sin-wardness. It will try to make the inclination of onr 
spirit to be God-wardness ; — a disposition ever inclining 
towards Him, cherishing the thought of Him, of His will, 
and His ways : leading ns to say each day afresh, ** Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?" And fulfilling the 
command, "Whatsoever therefore ye do, in word or in 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
to Grod and the Father by Him." 

Do not imagine that we can speak of this work as ever 
Jidly done while we stay in this world. All we may say 
about it is that it is a work always doing. We should not, 
therefore, ask ourselves whether tempers, habits, sin-ward- 
ness haA)e been wholly changed and put away. The answer 
to such a question would be most discouraging to us all. 
The full purity and power which we may obtain under 
the Gk>spel seems to the very best among us a long way up 
out of reach. Let us ask ourselves this question — Arid 
they being changed, being put away, being rooted out ? 
Are we winning the power of Christian control over the 
ipowers and passions of the body ? Is the work begun ? 
Is it going on with all the haste that our utmost earnest- 
ness and most devout watching and prayer can give to it P 
There is life and hope in a work that is going on ; there is 
death and despair in a work that is stopped. 

But we have as yet only dealt with the negative aspect 
of the influence exerted by the new principle. There is 
also a positive work — ^the bringing in of elements necessary 
to the full idea of the Christian manhood, new phases of 
virtue and disposition. If the new principle only rooted 
out, we should be in danger of falling into the condition of 
the man Christ mentioned out of whom the devil went, 
leaving him empty, swept, and garnished. Like him, we 
might at last become the habitation of eight devils, and 
our latter state be worse than our first. We must see to it 
that the vacated, empty dweUing be so filled up with good, 
so thoroughly possessed with G-od and goodness, that evil, 
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in its smallest and most subtle forms, Bhonld find no ad- 
mission, and no resting-place. 

As I have not intended to dwell on this part of 6nr sub- 
ject in this chapter, it may suffice to mention the list of 
required elements of Christian character in Bible language. 
The fmlt of the new principle — of the " Spirit, is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance." The things to put on are, " bowels of 
mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering, forbearing one another, forgiving one another," 
and as an all-haUowing outer robe, ^' Charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness." 

These graces are the blessed working of the new princi- 
ple. Will it not be a day of gladness and holy triumph 
when we shall awake to the consciousness that all these 
beautiful things are as simply the utterance of our new life 
in Christ, as those old bad passions were of the old bad life 
unto self P 

And all this grace and beauty is the image and descrip- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ. To be clothed upon with 
it is to **pfit on the new man, Christ Jesus, ci^eated in 
righteousness and true holiness." To be dothed upon 
with it is to be " clothed upon with our house which is in 
heaven," and to be '* meetened for the inheritance of the 
saints in light ; " it is the white garment in which they 
shall walk with Ctod whom He counts worthy. 

We ought, then, to expect the first workings of Divine 
grace within this sphere of our bodily nature. Do not let 
us ask first. What can I do for Christ P Let us ask first. 
What may I he for Christ P Let our character and dis- 
position be the first sphere of its hallowing influence. 
There let the power of the new principle be so manifest 
that men shall * take knowledge of us that we have come 
into the sanctifying grace of the Lord Jesus.' Remember 
that what we are, in our own character and spirit, bears 
closer relation to our eternity than even what we do. All 
spiritual growth is growth for eternity ; it is the opening 
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of a soul more and more xmto tlie perfect da j, under the 
qnickening, nonrishing beams of tlie Snn of Bigliteons- 
ness ; and the perfect day is Grod's heavenly day. Let ns, 
then, " yield ourselves afresh nnto God, and onr members as 
instniments of righteonsness to His service." Let ns seek 
to be renewed in the spirit of onr mind. Let ns " glorify 
God in onr body and in onr spirit, for they both are His. ' 
And whatever toils and conflicts onr Christian living may 
involve, let ns keep this hope before ns — Christ's design is 
to present ns at last before God, " holy and nnblameable 
and nnreprovable in His sight." 
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« In any work which is to live, or be really beantifiil, there must be 
the spirit of the Cross. That which is to be a temple to God mnst 
neyer have the marble polluted with the name of the architect or 
bnilder. There can be no real snccess except when a man has ceased to 
think of his own snccess. A man is tmly saved only when he has ceased 
to think of his own salvation." — ^F. W. Bobebtson. 

Both experience and observation attest tliat mistakes may 
be expected in the beginnings of any undertaking. In the 
histories of great men we find traces of early mistake, and 
even of early follies ; throngh the very blnnderings that 
marked their first exercises of power, they gained experi- 
ence and wisdom, and the higher efl&ciency. Sometimes we 
have been delighted with a pauiting. It indicated nnnsnal 
artistic genius; the conception was almost sublime; the 
skill in execution, both as to form and colour, we felt dis- 
posed to call perfect ; it was a masterpiece. But how much 
we may have learned if that artist's works could have been 
ranged in order before us, from the time he first used the 
pencil to this triumph of cultured skill. Looking at the 
first imperfect sketches, we should have seen that, through 
many a mistake and failure, and only by trying again and 
again, his hand and eye had reached their cunning. 

Many of the laws of life apply to the spiritual life. The 
new-bom child of Grod is exercising new powers ; he has 
entered new spheres ; he is called to new duties ; he is 
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realifdng new responsibilities ; lie is working for a new 
object. It sbonld not be an occasion for wonder if be bas 
many a fall before be learns to walk stedf astly ; if be drops 
many a tbing ont of bis band before be learns to grasp tbe 
£ngers tigbtly round ; and pronounces many a word im- 
perfectly before be learns to speak freely tbe language of 
tbe new kingdom. And it is tbe fact concerning tbe young 
Obristian, tbat as be came to "receive tbe Lord Jesus " 
onlytbrougb tbe disappointment and failure of bis own 
scbemes, so be must expect to reacb Obristian strengtb and 
wisdom only tbrougb new forms of failure and mistake. 

It is not intended by tbese remarks to lessen our sense 
of tbe sin and sbame attacbing to tbe early mistakes of 
Obristian living. It is, bowever, important tbat our minds 
sbould be relieved of tbe idea, tbat tbe experience tbrougb 
wbicb we may now be passing is sometbing peculiar to 
ourselves. " Tbere batb no temptation taken you but sucb 
as is common to men." 

Watcb a young bird trying to fly. His keeping tbe 
body suspended in tbe air; bis degree of movement in 
flying ; bis ascending or descending ; bis turning to tbe 
rigbt band or to tbe left, all depend upon tbe precise form 
in wbicb tbe wings are expanded, tbe degrees in wbicb 
ibey are moved, and tbe positions in wbicb tbe guiding 
tail is placed. How long — ^f or its little life — ^tbe young 
bird is before it learns all tbis ! Only tbrougb many trials 
■and many failures will it reacb full command of its powers, 
and tbe bigber perfection of its life. 

Tbe kinds of mistake wbicb tbe young Obristian makes 
very greatly depend upon bis disposition and natural 
cbaracter; and very largely, too, upon tbe manner and 
circumstances of bis conversion to God. We are to con- 
sider, now, one of tbe most common of tbese early mistakes 
— one wbicb is sometimes a source of life-long weakness ; 
one wbicb is tbe more subtle in its influence because it is 
intimately connected witb an important Obristian duty, 
and assumes an appearance of superior sanctity. It is tbe 
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mistake of watching otir own religions frames and feeling, 
instead of looking off from ourselves to Jesns, and growing 
np into His likeness. 

The religion which is distingnished by this feature may 
be termed "introspective." It is a kind of religion that 
keeps looking in on itself, and ejects most surely to grow 
by watching its own growing — ^illustrated best by a strange 
sect of ascetics in the early ages of the Church, who thought 
that holiness was to be gained by constantly sitting still, 
with their eyes always bent down to look into their own. 
bosoms. 

That I may not be misunderstood, let me first impress 
the duty of heart searching. 

The wisest of men bids us "keep the heart with all 
diligence, because out of it are the issues of life." And 
such work forms an important part of the experience and 
prayer of David: — "Search me, O Qt)d, and know my 
heart ; try me, and know my thoughts, and see if there be 
any wicked way in me." " Keep back Thy servant also 
from presumptuous sins." " Cleanse Thou me from secret 
faults." And the Lord Jesns teaches the same duty: 
"Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation." 
" What I say xinto you I say xinto all. Watch." 

The duty may be illustrated and impressed upon us by 
the help of some of the Scripture metaphors. 

The heart of the believer is " a spring shut up, a fonn- 
tain sealed." In Eastern countries, when the king finds a 
spring of pure, clear water, he has it built round, and 
fastened, or sealed, so that it may not be polluted by the 
treading of the flocks and herds. So our heart used to be 
all ox)en to the world, exposed to the defilements of evil. 
The Lord Jesus has cleansed it, set it apart for Himself, 
shut it up, and sealed it for Himself. It becomes our 
duty to look often at the seal, to see that none but Christ, 
and the Christly enter ; that no evil angel force and break 
down the enclosure, and trouble the fountain that is shut 
up and sealed for Christ. 
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Then the renewed heart has Chnst's treasure in tmst ; it 
is to be kept from thieves. The new life in Christ Jesus is 
a pearl of greatest price. And we know of one who is ever 
going aboxd} maliciotisly seeking to steal heart treasures. 
In the Gh^at Exhibition of 1851 there was exhibited that 
wonderful triple diamond, the Koh-i-noor; but if yon 
observed and inquired concerning it, you learned that day 
by. day, and night by night, without cessation, the watch- 
man paced to and fro to guard that precious gem. Christ's 
jewel in our hearts is far more precious than any diamond ; 
well may we set watch over it, pacing to and fro, to guard 
it from spiritual thieves. 

The heart is the citadel of the Hfe. In olden cities 
there was usually a fortified tower a little distance from the 
town, or in its centre. In the cities of Bible lands a neigh- 
bouring hill-top would be prepared to resist the final siege. 
A town could not be spoken of as " taken ** until the citadel 
was taken ; and so this inner tower was strongly fortified, 
fully provisioned, and anxiously guarded agSednst all attack. 
So the heart is the citadel of the young Christian's life ; 
evil may, and often will, come fighting his other powers ; 
evil cannot conquer if the heart be kept with all diligence. 

We may speak of the new principle in the heart as a 
foreign plant. It needs the most careful tending to keep 
it, in this our world-climate, from the frost, the ds^p, and 
the wind. How anxious the gardener is about his foreign 
p]ant ! He puts it in the warmest place of the greenhouse ; 
gently removes the injurious insects ; pulls it back from 
the glass when frosts are threatened ; nourishes it with the 
most suitable soil, and waters it with regularity. So must 
we deal with the heavenly plant which our Father, by His 
Spirit, has planted in our hearts. It is so sensitive to these 
earth evils ; so delicate, it will not bear these rough earth 
winds. 

Beside the door of our heart sin, like an evil beast, is ever 
lying, crouched, vigilant, ready to spring in upon us, if 
only the ^stening be undone, and the door set ajar. Let 
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nfl watch therefore ; " let our loins ever be girt about." Let 
ns seek to be found ready at Mrhatsoeyer hour the evil may 
come, whether it be cock-crowing, noon, or midnight. 

There is abxmdant need for this heart-searching, heart- 
keeping. But we want to know practically and plainly 
how the work is to be done. It is scarcely possible to put 
the answer more simply and forcibly than this : — ^We must 
constantly and carefully observe all that is in the heart, all 
that goes into the heart, and all that comes otd of the heart. 

These are the subjects of watchfulness in a besieged city. 
The condition of the garrison must be carefully noticed ; 
the spirit of mutiny may be spreading among the soldiers ; 
disease may be weakening the people ; within the city 
traitor meetings may be held. The gates must be watched 
that only those enter in who can give the pass-word that 
proves they are " good men and true," and only those go 
out who bear the permission of the King. So must it be 
with our heart, the source of the issues of Hf e. That heart, 
in the influence of sin, has become deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked. In every heart there lies the 
possibility of dreadful lengths of wickedness. The plague 
was once in it, and there are such relics of the plague in 
our heart and mind, that there is a possibility of its burst- 
ing out afresh in all its power to desolate and destroy. 
The thoughts are the true indications of the contents of 
the heart ; they are the contents of the heart working 
about, struggling into expression. The Bible has 
a very strong description of them — they are " lust con- 
■ceiving and bringing forth sin." We have often been 
«adly humbled about the imaginatipn of the thoughts of 
our heart. Then let us keep the heart. So fill it up with 
holy and good thoughts. So in Grod's help repress, refuse 
to listen to the evil, that for us the issues into life may be 
all pure streams flowing from a pure fountain. 

We must also observe all that enters into the heart. I 
liave been in the company of the swearer, the blasphemer, 
the unclean. Had I known the evil they can do to a new- 
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bom sonl, I would liave sliniined them as we would slum 
the plague-stricken. Listening was opening the gate to 
the devil's own ; in came the oath, the vileness that defiled 
the sonl ; they hurried to hide away in the secret places of 
the heart, to do their polluting work through ma.ny years 
of life. A godly man once said to me in a passion of deep 
feeling, "I would give this right arm, if by so doing I 
could rid from my heart the indecent, foul imaginations to 
which I have given admission in days that are past." 

We must watch all that goes out of the heart. Christ 
said it was especially the going out that did the mischief. 
There is evil in the world; there is evil in the human 
heart. The great thing for us to do is to prevent any 
traffic between them. We must keep them apart. Refuse 
to yield to any indulgence of sinful affections and pas- 
sions ; do not let them' go out, and they will pine and die 
away. 

Perhaps no exact methods for watching and keeping 
the heart can be prescribed that would be suitable to all 
peculiarities of character and circumstance. If we feel in 
earnest as to the duty and its importance, we shall take the 
matter to God in prayer, and then the How and the Why 
and the Where for each one of us will surely be revealed. 

This one thing, however, may be said : True heart-keep- 
ing is the personal a^pplicatixm of the descriptions, truths, 
and duties of God's Word. It is the reading of the Bible' 
with personal references and personal testings ; seeking 
to live in the light of God's revealed standard ; keeping 
His commandments, and so proving that we love Him. 

It is possible, however, to make this Christian duty of 
heart-keeping a source of weakness and even of danger. 

Through the corrupting of our nature we have gained 
the power of getting evil out of the best things, of turning 
the things God freighted with blessings for us into curse 
and trouble. God gives to some of us the trust of wealth ; 
we turn it often into evil; set our affections on it, and 
allow it to chill and crush our sympathies, and make ua 
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BelfisUj wretched. God gives children to t}ie parents. 
Sometimes they turn the priceless gift to evil, as they 
make too much of them, and become foolish and vain 
about them. It is the same with the doctrines of the 
Christian faith, and the duties of the Christian life. It is 
go difficult for us to hold each of these doctrines in the 
place and proportion which Good's Word assigns to it. So 
readily we fix on one phase of doctrine, push it out into 
prominence, make a Joseph's star of it, and then make 
sun and moon and all the eleven stars bow down in hom- 
age to it. We become Calvinists, and Arminians, and 
Antinomians, and Millenarians, instead of keeping Chris- 
tians, simply by pushing single doctrines out of place. 

And we have a proneness to fix on some one form of 
Christian dndy, and, by undue attention to that, excuse 
our neglect of others. Christ carefully enjoined upon us 
to keep His commandments, not His commandment. 

By some dispositions, and especially in the early stages 
of religious experience, too much is made of the duty of 
heart-keeping. The characteristic of some of us is activity 
— we must be doing. But the characteristic of others is 
thinking. Such persons are usually very sensitive; they 
have, as we say, strong feelings. We see them almost 
always with a book in hand. Such persons are liable to 
seasons of depression ; there is a sort of perpetual weight 
hanging over their eyes. And such persons are very 
likely to make too much of heart-keeping. They have a 
keenness of look into themselves. They are delicately 
sensitive to all the changes in their emotions. They are 
quick to feeling as the silver in the thermometer, and 
watch their inner thermometer to discern the warmth or 
chill of their spiritual atmosphere. They need to be 
drawn out of themselves ; they need a little exposure to 
outside influences, and the awakening of their souls to 
other interests. We may well remind them of the counsel, 
" Look ofE unto Jesus." 

This form of mistake is very common in the early jstages 
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of Christian experience. Many young Christians are kept 
weak for a very long time through watching their own 
frames and feelings. If you read the diaries kept by young 
Christians, you will find the entries are usually of this 
kind: — "Very cold to-day; little enjoyment in prayer." 
** Faith is very feeble ; I cannot lay hola of a Saviour for 
me." *' Felt some kindHngs of heart to-day in reading the 
words of Jesus." The almost exclusive reference is to the 
emotions, affections, and desires of the heart. AU is con- 
cerned with the element of feeling to the great neglect of 
knowing and doing. And it is often only through a great 
struggle that a soul frees itself from this hindering pecu- 
liarity, and learns to grow and thrive by looking away 
from self — "looking off unto Jesus." 

The reason for this mistake in early experience probably 
is, that our thoughts and feelings come into such promi- 
nence during the period of conversion. The Holy Spirit 
quickens them to such life and vigour. They become for a 
time master interests to us. Our sinfulness, our perils, our 
fears possess us wholly. When we have been enabled to 
roll all our burden upon an Almighty Saviour, the habit of 
mind will not at once change. So we begin our Christian 
working with much of the same concern about our feelings. 
In Christian living our chief interest ought to gather about 
doing. With the earnest and faithful doing, Christ assures 
us there shall be abundant knowing and feeling. Intro- 
spection, we have seen, has an important place and work ; 
but it must not be the chief, all-inclusive thing, even in a 
young Christian's living. 

Observe the weakness to which the excess of watching 
our frames and feelings tends. 

Weakness must follow in consequence of the variety of 
experiences to which attention will be directed. The mind 
is so intimately connected with the body. The state of our 
health so afEects the tone of the mind, that if we keep look- 
ing into our experience we shall be varying from joy to 
sorrow, and faitli to doubt, without any evident spiritual 
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reason. The calm, peaceful, steady life of faith will be 
made needlessly difficult. In spiritnal things we shall 
snffer the weakness of the man who is in the power of 
nervons disease, and can talk of nothing but his feelings — 
is excited or depressed by the variableness of his feelings. 

There will be weakness, becanse, even at its best, expe- 
rience is insufficient as a resting-place for souls. He who 
leans on it will find it fail in time of need. To trust in 
feeling is like climbing a high mountain with a little cane 
that lends us no strength, and bends and sways beneath 
our weight. Experience does not save us ; it is Christ 
who saves. Experience cannot uphold us ; it is Christ who 
upholds. 

Showing how he was delivered from this early mistake, 
it is said of a pious man — " He learned to live by faith 
alone, and not to walk by sight, or lean upon experience. 
Christ, as revealed in the truth, not his own attainments, 
was the foundation of his faith. To be lively in his feel- 
ings he always desired, but he counted it but poor fare to 
live upon them." 

Mr. Haldane writes of the time in which he felt this 
weakness, thus — " I was daily looking for satisfactory evi- 
dence of the great change. My desire was now set upon 
frames and feelings, instead of building on the sure founda- 
tion. I got no comfort in this way. Gradually becoming 
more dissatisfied with myself, being convinced especially of 
the sin of unbelief, I wearied myself with looking for some 
wonderful change to take place ; some inward feeling by 
which I might Imow that I was bom again. The method 
of resting simply on the promises of God, which are ' yea 
and amen in Christ Jesus,' was too plain and easy, and I 
wanted some great work in my mind to substitute in place 
of Jesus Christ." 

Let me most earnestly commend the more excellent way. 
The only way of pardon, of peace, and of power is this — 
'* Looking off unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
feith." 
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If we wonld feel increasingly our sinfulness, and be more 
tmly hiunbled in heart before God, this is the way — 
** Looking off unto Jesas." 

'* Could an emmet pry into itself, it might marrel at its own anatomy ; 
But let it look on eagles to discem how mean a thing it is." 

'* The more Thy glories fill my sonl, ■ 
The humbler I shall lie." 

When the patriarch Job cried out, " I abhor myself,'* he 
was not looking within, bnt ov;b to the glory of Grod. The 
most hnmble, most penitent man is he who sees and knows 
most of Christ. 

If we would have our affections kindled, and our heart 
made to glow with intenser feeling, we shall never get it 
by blowing and watching our own fire ; we must seek the 
reviving touch of the live coal from off the altar. I have 
tried oftentimes with midnight watchings, and searchings, 
and prayings, and cryings, to get the cold, dead star of my 
heart to emit some sparks of light. And, after all my toil, 
it only seemed darker, colder, deader than ever. Through 
mercy, I have learned the better way, and now I take my 
star, inv heart, to the great Sun, and say, " Shine on it, 
great Sun ; Mndle it with Thy holy warmth ! Shine on it, 
O Sun of Eternal Love — ^rays from Bethlehem, rays from 
Qtililee, rays from Bethany, and, above all, rays from Cal- 
vary ! " And now there comes light to the darkened, 
warmth to the chilled, and life to the dead. 

Let us "keep our heart with all diligence," but do not 
let us be found trusting to its frames and feelings for our 
confidence, our light, our strength, or our peace. Let us 
look wholly to Christ. He is made unto us everything — 
"Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification, and Redemp- 
tion." 
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'* IVae religion neyer finds itself out bf the infinite sphere of the 
Divinity; and wherever it findi^ Jbeanty, harmony, gfoodness, love, in- 
gennii^, wisdom, holiness, and^he like, it is ready to say, here and 
there is God ; wheresoever any f^ch perfections shine out, a holy mind 
climbs up by these snnbeams, and raises itself np to 6k>d." — ^John 
Smith (17th centnry). 

OtJR Saviour several times compared His new kingdom 
with tlie seed which, we sow in the spring. We know in 
what a comprehensive way He nsed that term " kingdom." 
As the seed is planted in the ground so is the living and 
life-giving truth of God planted in the soul. As the seed 
springs up and grows, " first blade, then ear, after that full 
com in the ear," and by its growth declares its life, so the 
good seed of the kingdom will convince us of its vitality 
by its constant and varying growth. 

The law of growth is one of the necessary laws of life. 
All life must be able to grow, and must be actually grow- 
ing. The liviDg and the lifeless are sufficiently (iistin- 
guished by this — ^the living can grow, the lifeless cannot. 
How true this is of vegetation ! We may have a little 
flowering plant, which we are accustomed to watch and 
tend with the utmost care, but presently we say, " It does 
not grow ! " We say it very sadly, because we know that 
really means, it is beginning to die. It is equally true of 
our bodies 5 we do not observe it, but every part of our 
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body is growing; it is casting o£E tHe material it has nsed 
np, and ever making fresh material to supply the place, 
and enlai^ing, improving, perfecting itself in the process. 
If any part of the body ceases to grow, there we trace 
beginnings of disease and death. Look at the helpless 
infant. Lift np the little hand, and gently open the tiny 
dimpled fingers. " What can these do ? " Wait awhile. 
Those hands will grow, and gather wonderful skill and 
strength as the days pass by. See the babe laid so still in 
its coffin. To look at — ^it is as beantifnl as when you saw 
it on the mother's knee. Lift the. little hand ; save that it 
is so cold it is as wonderful a thiag as before. " And 
what can this hand do ? " Nothing. It cannot grow ; it 
cannot gather strength and skill. With life there has 
passed away the characteristic of life, the power to 
grow. 

The connection between life and grovdih is as evident in 
the spiritual as in the natural sphere. Spiritual life is a 
growing towards perfection, towards the Divine ideal, 
towards the "holiness without which no man shall see the 
Lord." 

The importance of growth is illustrated by Scripture 
metaphors, is commended in Scripture counsels, and is ex- 
hibited in Scripture examples. 

Bible metaphors. "The path of the just is as the 
shining light that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day." Not a steady light, begun and continuing with the 
same intensity, but a light like the light of day, begun with 
a faint streak and little glow, relieving the blaclpess of 
night, and enlarging, increasing, to the full glory and 
warmth of the noon-day. " And a very beautiful sight 
it is to see a soul rising out of darkness, not stopping on 
the verge of the horizon, but ascending higher and higher ; 
not merely beginning its course and remaining amongst 
fogs, clouds, and mists, but shining brighter and brighter, 
with increasing knowledge, faith, and love."* 

* J. A. James. 

3—2 
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"As new-bom babes, desire the sincere milk of the 
Word, that ye may grow thereby." The mother labonrs 
anxiously for the growth of her child, longing to see it 
nnf old through all the stages of childhood, youth, and early 
manhood, into the full strength of manly wisdom and 
power. So there may ,be no continuing babes in Christ ; 
but, under the feedings and watchings of the Divine Spirit, 
growth toward the spiritual manhood. 

Jesus said to the woman of Samaria, " Whosoever shall 
drink of this water shall thirst again, . . . but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life." ' The expression seems 
designed to suggest not merely the perennial spring, but a 
spring ever flowing more fully, in larger, wealthier 
streams, rising higher and higher towards the fulness of 
the everlasting flowing ; streaming forth in larger blessing, 
like the ever-widening river which sends forth richer 
refreshings as it nears its ocean home. 

" Let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us." If we carefully observe the racers, we shall find that 
theirs is not a continuous progress at one pace, and with 
one degree of efEort ; each new step is more vigorous than 
the former one ; more and more power is put forth ; effort 
increases with efforts made, until at length the whole force 
of the man is expended on the last great bound. In this 
also we have the idea of growth — increase. 

Christ likened His work in the soul to the growth of 
a grain of mustard seed. It is the least of the seeds 
which the husbandman is accustomed to sow, but it has 
life, it can grow ; by-and-by the little seed has become 
a great tree, in whose branches the fowls of the air may 
lodge. 

This growth of the soul is also commended in Scripture 
couDsels. 

" Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ." 2 Pet. iii. 18. 

" And to desire . . . that ye might walk worthy 
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of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every 
good work, and increasing in the knowledge of Gt)d." 
Colos. i. 9—11. 

"Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended; 
but this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus." 

And this spiritual growth is exhibited to us in Scripture 
example. The New Testament gives us glimpses of two of 
the apostles in the beginning and in the fulness of their 
career — Peter and John. In them we can very evidently 
trace the growth, advance, progress of the soul in Christian 
faith, knowledge, and the Chnstian spirit. When first we 
meet with Peter he is impulsive, over-forward, hasty, self- 
confident. There are in him all the possibilities of the 
sad and shameful fall in which he was to be humbled, and 
learn to know himself. Watch him through the changes 
of his life. The look of Christ, as the cock crew, melted 
him to penitence. He was a different man when, at the 
feet of the risen Redeemer, his conmiission was restored to 
him. He has grown wonderfully by the day of Pentecost. 
It is with a holy, trusting courage he lifts up the Lord 
Jesus in view of the excited multitude. The self-reliant 
courage of the past is almost gone. There is real great- 
ness in his calm attitude and noble confession before the 
Sanhedrim. The old weaknesses were not yet altogether 
mastered. We find him failing in the conflict with the 
Judaising party ; but he is evidently growing, and in his 
Epistles his spirit is so changed, mellowed, and sanctified, 
we almost question whether they could have been written 
by the same man. This sounds more like the utterance of 
John than of Peter : — " Whom having not seen, ye love ; 
in whom, though now ye see Him not, yet believing, 
ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of glory" 
(1 Pet. i. 8). But all this is the illustration of Christian 
growing — ^the blade unfolding into the ear, and the ear 
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bearing at last tlie full com that shows it is ready for the 
ingathering of harvest. 

The same thing might be shown in the case of John. It 
was he who, in the fierceness of sudden passion, wanted 
Christ to call down fire from heaven on the Samaritan 
village that would not receive Him. John could have 
been but a child in the Christian life then. He had not 
gained the mastery over himself. He knew not what spirit 
he was of. When he had become a full-grown man in 
Christ, and wrote his epistle, we find passion restrained, 
thoughts of vengeance far removed ; his sanctified spirit is 
full of Christ's constraining love. He has become the 
apostle of love. It is said that when trembling under the 
burden of a hundred years, he was assisted into the church 
to say a last word to the people, and this was the last — 
" Little children, love one another." 

Suffer, then, a word of earnest exhortation. You, my 
reader, have begun the Christian life. You hope that, 
through grace, you have been made partakers of the great 
salvation. How are you regarding the Christian life ? 
Are you feeling quite satisfied ? Do you say, " All is right 
now : I have passed the wicket gate, I have entered in, my 
anxiety is over now " ? Many young Christians do en- 
courage such an idea. It is very wrong, very dangerous. 
The life unto self in which you have been living is as a 
river flowing swiftly downwards to death and woe. If Gk>d 
has helped you to pull out of the rapid current, turned 
round your prow, and plucked you from the headlong fall, 
remember this is only the beginning of your salvation. You 
may not rest upon your oars, lest again the treacherous 
currents of the world seize you. You must pull against 
stream, pressing up the stream towards holiness and Gt>d. 

I trust you hsive better desires and thoughts, and are 
really seeking " to reach forth to that which is before." 
You are striving to grow up into Christ who is our head ; 
that is, into full conformity with His will. You are 
" adding to faith virtue, and to virtue temperance, and to 
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temperance patience, and to patience brotherly kindness, 
and to brotherly kincfness charity." ^^ If these things be 
in yon and abound," increasingly abonnd, '^they make yon 
that yon shall be neither barren nor nnfroitfnl in the work 
of the Lord." 

There will be no harvest to the glonr of the Divine 
Hnsbandman if yon stay always a blade, keeping ever the 
tender green o^ yonr yonng Christian life. Wonld yon be 
gathered in to the heavenly garner in God's great harvest- 
day ? Then OBOW ; '' fbrst the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full com in the ear." 

A little closer observation will show that more is 
required than simple growth. Growth in Christian 
life involves changes; it is growth through change. It 
is not merely expansion in one direction, a gradual 
opening, a gkdnal widening; but a cha^ of one 
form of life for another and a higher form. The 
blade of com does not simply grow into a larger, 
fuller, stronger blade, it passes into another form of life, 
changing into the ear, and that ear does not simpjk 
grow — ^it changes to the flower, and yet again to the seed- 
corn in the ear. 

And this is the peculiarity of growth in atuimal life — 
it is growth through change. Think of the silkworm. It 
is first a little egg ; within it life is developing ; presently 
the worm comes creeping forth; again and again it 
casts its skin, changiag until it passes into a state like 
death, changing once more into a winged form, full of 
beauty. 

These growings by change have been illustrated from the 
peculiarities of the ride by railway into the City of Edin- 
burgh.* Sometimes the train passes through flat, well- 
populated country. Sometimes it hurries through the 
busy towns, over which the dark smoke hangs. Sometimes 
it passes amid the hills, up winding valleys, and along the 

• *' QoBpel in Ezekiel; " Guthrie. 
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murmnring sliOTes, and the travellers are enchanted with 
varying scenes of natural beantj. Presently it nears its 
destination, and mshes screaming into the dark tunnel, 
which shuts out all light and beauty. That is the last 
change, and soon it comes forth into the North Loch, and 
all the full glory of that city of monuments and mansions 
breaks upon the view. Ever advancing, through changings 
and growings, we, too, shall come through the valley of the 
shadow to the city of the great King, and the full glory of 
holiness and the smile of God. 

We shall find some of these changes that are incident to 
Christian growth afEecting the modes in which we appre- 
hend Christian doctrine. 

We are to "grow in knowledge," not, however, merely 
in mental acquaintance with Gt>d's truth, but also in spiritual 
apprehension of its deeper meanings, and of the relative 
places and proportions in which the parts of God's truth 
should be set. 

Our views of God may be expected to change and grow. 
Becall the idea of the Divine Being which we had at the 
time of our conversion ; it was but a bare outline, like a 
painter's first rough outline sketch. No doubt it was true, 
so far as it went ; but it was only a sketch in lines of 
"power," "justice," and " mercy." If we are growing in 
the Christian life, we shall so fill in that outline with ex- 
quisite colouring and shading, and expression — colourings 
and expressions of love, patience, wisdom, long-suffering, 
and goodness — ^that we shall hardly care to remember thai 
first poor sketch. The growths and experiences of Chris- 
tian living act upon our view of Qt)d as do the stereo- 
scopes upon the pictures. They bring our ideas of Gk)d 
together into one, teach us how to look at them together, 
and then they cease to be pictures; they have all the 
fulness, all the body of a living being, and God becomes 
very reied to us, very near to us — ^the living Gt)d, our God, 
our Father. 

Very possibly our views of the relaMonahijp between God 
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and Christ, Ood tlie Father and Gk>d the Son, will change. 
In the beginnings of Christian life we very distinctly 
realise the separateness of the Divine persons. (It is well 
for ns if we did not then ev^i think of Christ as appeasing 
His Father's wrath.) The pictnre nsnally before the yonng 
Christian's mind is of God seated npon the throne, onr 
Judge ; and Christ standing before the throne, onr Media- 
tor. But as we grow in the Christian life we shall find onr 
thoughts mostly occupied by their oneness,— oneness of pur- 
pose, oneness of existence. And so we shall gain glimpses 
of Paul's meaning in one of his deepest sayings : — " When 
all things shall be subdued under Him, then shall the Son 
Himself also be subject unto Him that put all things under 
Him, that Ood may be all in alV Observing a young 
Christian's prayers, we find that he speaks almost entirely 
to Christ, as though to him Grod were swallowed up in 
Christ. Observing the experienced, full-grown, old man's 
prayers, we shall find that he speaks almost wholly to God, 
as though to him Christ was swallowed up in God. By 
growth we may hope to reach Christ's meaning wheti He 
said, '' I and My Father are one." 

Our views of the relative importance, and the proportions 
of different doctrines will change with unfolding life. 

In our early religious life only one or two great doc- 
trines are grasped and honoured. And it is quite natural 
and proper that, in the time of our seeking, our whole 
attention should be given to the laws and doctrines of 
salvation ; at such times we are always thinking about the 
" way of justification for the sinner," " the possibility of 
God clearing the guilty," "the sovereignty of Divine 
grace." But as soon as we begin to thrive and grow, we 
find we must make room for other doctrines. Second 
principles reqxiire a place. The Bible is larger than we 
had imagined. Grod's world is wider than we had ever 
thought. The revelation of life in Christ for men is alto- 
gether more comprehensive than we could have dreamed. 
Forms of truth, laws of life, rules of conduct, want ad- 
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mission ; and gradnally we get to recognise the proportions 
of trath, and with growing intelligence we become more 
liberal; less stubborn in the maintenance of some one 
particular form, of expressing truth; more open to the 
apprehension of all truth, and exercising a larger charity 
towards those who express the truth in other forms than 
ours. 

In the process of growth our views of God's Word will 
change. At first we only study parts of it, often small 
parts. The young Christian's Bible is really about one 
quarter the size of God's Bible. Thinking of our readings 
a while ago, or carefully watching our readings ^now, how 
strange it appears that we should almost always be found 
in one of the following portions of the Word : The Psalms, 
the latter half of Isaiah, the Gospels, some of the Epistles 
of St. Paul, or the first Epistle of John. I am not intend- 
ing to suggest that this is wrong ; we should rather be 
encouraged to read in these parts, as containing the things 
most suited to us in our present condition. But we should 
realisb that this limitation of God's Book is connected with 
our weak state as beginners. If we grow we shall find ever 
increasing interest in the whole Word of God. We shall 
discover that profitably and spiritually we can read all its 
pages, eating even the strong meat, and nourishing a stronger, 
nobler life thereby ; just as once we fed upon the milk of 
the Word, and were nourished by it in the days of our 
spiritual childhood. God deals with every Christian in 
such a way that, at one time or another of his life, almost 
every part of the Bible shall become helpful to him ; and 
the diligent, comprehensive reader is often surprised to 
find how experience, growt%y throws light upon it all. 

But as these changes pass over the growing Christian, 
he is often great^ distressed. He feels as if he were 
losing his hold. Me is afraid that the vessel is dragging 
its anchor, and its safety is imperilled. He has a g^rasp of 
something stronger, and yet he trembles to lose his hold of 
the weaker thing that b^ld him up so long. Let us be 
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Immble, be cantious, bnt do not let us fear. It is onljf the 
blade changing to the ear. It is only the child becoming 
a man, and yainly wishing he conld have stayed always a 
child, n the new yiews fchat come by growth are bringing 
US nearer to Christ, making His image nobler, giying us 
clearer yiews of Him, and making Him more precious, 
then they are Divine growths — preachings on towards the 
holiness, fulness, perfectness, which are the mark of our 
prize. 

Fearlessly let us all seek to come, " in the unity of the 
faith, and in the knowledge of the Son of G-od, unto the 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ. That we henceforth be no more children, tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with eyery wind of doctrine, 
by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness, whereby they 
lie in wait to deceiye ; but, speaking the truth in loye, may 
grow up into Him in aU things, which is the head, eyen 
Christ." 

Some of these changes incident to Christian growth will 
affect our yiews of religious dndies and the religums lifef. 

We shall come to form new estimates of the comparatiye 
yalue of character and of conduct or actions. The young 
Christian is often almost morbidly anxious about his con- 
duct, about the outward expressions of his life. He is 
filled with painful fears lest by his indiscretions and in- 
firmities he should bring dishonour upon the name of 
Christ. He is hard at work purifying the streams. But 
as he g^ws he learns something better. He discoyers that 
character is the more important thing, because it i^ the 
spring ; it giyes the tone to all the actions. He learns to 
work at the fountain-head, assured that no sweet fountain 
will eyer send forth waters that are both bitter and sweet. 
While the young Christian speaks of the trouble he has in 
the shaping of his life and conduct, the old Christian will 
speak of his trouble with a rebellious will, and a sin-loying 
heart. He will remind you of Dayid. It is not so much 
what Dayid did, as what Dayid was, that has won for him 
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the admiration of Qod's people in all ages. And lie dis- 
cerns that the great glory of the Lord Jesns Christ was 
this — a pnre, beantifnl charctcter finding its natnral expres- 
sion in a life of holy and loving deeds. 

So we come gradually to perceive that npon onr mere 
doings, considered by themselves, no eternity is stamped ; 
they have all their value from the relations they bear to 
character. Deeds never go past the dark vaxdt of death ; 
but character is the figure of the spirit, going with it into 
the eternal world of the true and the blessed. 

And as we grow we form a different estimate of the active 
and the jpassive^ of working and of waiting. 

The young Christian can with difficulty believe that there 
are any passive graces. He does not quite realise what 
the expression means. But the old, storm-tossed, wearied 
Christian has come to learn that the passive graces are 
Christ's most precious treasures. He will tell us that they 
are the things hardest to win in Christian life, the things 
which cost the most to obtain. These graces are often 
learnt best by the suffering invalid, who for years endures 
the wearying of constant pain. Such a sufferer finds the 
hallowed power of the graces of gentleness, submission, 
and patience. 

And it is a long time before we feel quite sure that Ood 
may be served by waiting as well as by working. Yoxmg 
Christians are sometimes injudicious in their exceeding 
earnestness to induce others to work as they do ; they can 
conceive of no other way in which Grod's kingdom may be 
advanced. We may often grow by communion with one 
whom the Lord has taught to serve by waiting. As we 
feel what consecration of soul is maintained by such an 
one, what Divine graces shine out, and what holy in- 
fluences are exerted on others, we become strong enough 
to perceive that 

" They also serve who only stand and wait.*' 
Through changes, then, changes ever deepening in their 
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intensity, the renewed spirit mnst expect to pass in the 
process of its growth. Out of the darkness of a struggle, 
a little death, again and again reaching to a higher leyel, 
a level of greater pnrity, or knowledge, or strength. Ont 
of ever deeper conflicts the spirit must come, until aU the 
changes and growings of onr earth-time are consummated 
in a last great chaage. All the powers of darkness gather 
over the spirit in the midnight honr of death ; it is the 
bursting of the bud that frees the enfolded flower ; it is 
the travailing birth of our spiritual manhood. The last 
struggling effort of growth issues in the outbursting of the 
full glory. ** The mortal puts on its immortality, the cor- 
ruptible its incorruption ; " the last rays of the earth defile- 
ment are left the other side the gate ; the last trace of the 
sin disease is left the other side the gate. The soul comes 
forth in the purity of Christ's own cleansing, in the graces 
of the Eternal Spirit, to shine for ever in the light of God ; 
His likeness on the brow ; His crown upon the head ; His 
white robe the bright array, and His home and smile making 
rest and heaven for ever. Through changes reaching the 
unchanging purity of God. 
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CHAPTEB V. 



" I say to myself, ' My life is like a wind : it blows and will oease.' 
Bat sometiiing says in reply, * Wonldst thon not be one of God's winds, 
content to blow, and scatter the rain and the dew, and shake the plants 
into fresh life, and then pass away, and know nothing of what thon hast 
done ? * And I answer, * Yes, Lord.* " — Geo. Magdonald. 

Hitherto we Have been considering the Christian as a 
child in the great Father's school, being trained and edu- 
cated for future duties and responsibilities ; now we are to 
regard him as a steward, entrusted with authority over 
some portion of the Lord's house, and the Lord's money ; 
or as the disciple commissioned to deliver the Lord's mes- 
sage to men. And no steward or disciple is ever permitted 
to say, I am too young to work ; I must wait until I am 
better trained and fitted before I begin to occupy or speak 
for Christ. It is one of the peculiarities of the Christian 
life that we are required to begin to work as soon as we 
begin to live. Grod has arranged that the processes of 
growing and working shall .go on side by side, the one ever 
helping the increase of the other. 

It can hardly be necessary to remind you that Christianity 
never cultures the ascetic spirit ; it never requires the iso- 
lation of men from their fellow men for purposes of personal 
religious training. Convents and monasteries are sad cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, whose model is not the severe 
prophet of the desert districts of the Jordan, but the man 
who took His place at the marriage feast, went about doing 
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good, and ate and drank with pnblioans and sinners. After 
Christ's example the younK Christian mnst so forth into 
the midst of common Me, clnying the Ghristkn spirit with 
him wherever he goes; expecting to exert two kinds of 
inflnence — ^the one flowing freely forth from him, the 
natural effect on others of what he is in character and 
spirit, his nnconscions or involnntarj influence ; the other 
resulting from actual resolves, and efforts which he may be 
able to put forth ; his conscious or voluntary influence. 

The flowering plant may provide us a suggestive illus- 
tration of the young Christian. It has been the subject of 
many influences. The warmth and moisture of the soil 
swelled and quickened the seed ; the earth gave the plant 
firm holding; the atmosphere purified and vitalised the 
sap as it spread over the surface of the leaves ; many a 
day's sunshine has cheered it ; the coolness of night, the 
chemistry of moonlight, the gentle dews, the soft winds, 
the hands of careful watchers — ^all these have helped to 
make it grow and become beautiful. But as soon as it 
began to live it began to work ; it is exerting influence on 
everything with which it comes in contact. Its roots 
change the character of the soil. Its leaves renew and 
give vital properties to the air we breathe. Its flowers 
pour out their fragrance, and yield the bees their stores. 
And beyond all these things it does, on all who have sym- 
pathy with nature, and susceptibility to the beautiful, that 
flower exerts a secret power out of just what it is in grace 
of form and colour. 

A fable is told of a mountain-island of loadstone that 
stood up in mid-ocean, and attracted on every side the ships 
that sailed over the seas. As soon as ever they came 
within the line of its influence, they were insensibly seized, 
gradually at first, then ever more swiftly they were drawn, 
until at last they dashed to destruction on the rocky coast. 
That fable ought to be truth, as the illustration of every 
young Christian, not for the destruction, but for the bless- 
ing and salvation of others. He should be an influence 
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for Christ on every side of his nature, seizing every barque 
that sails by npon the ocean of life ; seizing it for Christ, 
seizing it by the power of Christian character, and 
Christian consistency, and Christian devotion, and draw- 
ing it into the harbonr of God's love and service. 

We speak ^r8^ of the Christian's nnconscions influence, 
because it is most immediately connected with the personal 
religious culture, of which we have treated in the previous 
chapters, and because it enables us to set forth the sphere 
in which the young Christian's first influences should be 
felt. It is said in proverb that " Charity begins at home." 
It would be much more true of religion ; the piety which 
is of real worth is felt most in the home. 

It may be well to illustrate what is meant by our nn- 
conscions influence, and to exhibit its importance and value. 

As we meet together in society, how distinctly to7ie is 
Tccognised and felt ! Beyond the influences we can exert 
on each other by our actions, there is the power of our very 
presence, an atmosphere around us which we carry with us 
wherever we may be. The presence of some men puts 
instant ease and cheerfulness upon a company, and the 
presence of others brings restraint and gloom. It is as 
true of the classes into which civilised society is divided as 
it is of individuals ; each has its tone, the expression of 
the principles and spirit which may be said to rule each 
class. 

We observe the same thing in nations. Nations openly 
act on other nations by legislative or commercial acts, but 
they secretly act on other nations, in a much more power- 
ful way, by virtue of their national characteristics. The 
spread of civilisation in the world is materially advanced 
by the silent influence of those lands that exhibit practical 
faith in the truth — "Righteousness exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a rebuke to any people." 

It may further impress our minds if we consider the 
fact, thus stated generally, in the cases of one or two pro- 
minent individuals. Think of the apostle Paul. He was 
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a man of the greatest activity and energy : his life was full 
of earnest, noble efforts to influence his fellow-men for 
God. And yet how surely we feel that the power he exerted 
cannot be wholly explained by the things which he did. 
Could we sum up the noble results of his life, we should 
have to trace the grandest and best things to the man 
himself^ to the unconscious influences of his consecrated and 
sanctified life. 

The apostle John has ever been peculiarly dear to the 
Christian heart, and for some dispositions his writings have 
been fuller revelations of truth, and better helps to the 
spiritual apprehension of Christ and salvation, than the 
epistles of Paul. But we know very little of John's life, 
actions, and ministry. He himself influences us. His 
personal character is his power over us. He holds us, and 
leads us in the bonds of unconscious influence. 

We may even think in this way concerning our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Again and again we have signs of this power 
over men coming out of the very purity and nobility of His 
character. The evangelist Mark (or possibly Peter, under 
whose guidance he wrote) notices with loving tenderness 
every attitude, gesture, or look of Christ, as if he had felt 
the irresistible attraction of His divine beauty, and could not 
keep from watching Him. The soldiers sent to arrest Him 
were subdued by the power flowing forth from His counten- 
ance, and breathed in the tones of His voice. And the 
centurion was forced, in the majesty of His calm suffering, 
to cry out, '* Truly this was the Son of God." It would 
suffice to be reminded of the delicate, chivalric devotion of 
the Galilsean women to prove that the unconscious influence 
of Christ's personal character and tone was largely and 
widely felt. ** Learn of Me," meant not only, " Listen to 
My teachings," but also, " Come into the circle of those who 
feel, and are blessed as they feel, My personal influence." 

There is one illustrative case in the New Testament 
which is full of tender suggestiveness. Early that won- 
drous resurrection morning Peter and John had tidings of 

4 
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the opened tomb and risen Master. In haste they ran to 
test the truth of news so strange, so blessed if only true. 
John ontran Peter, and came first to the sepnlchre ; but he 
feared to look or enter in. Peter did not stop to nonrish 
questions or fears. Finding the stone rolled away, he 
entered in at once. When he had gone in "then went in 
also that other disciple." Peter did not know it, but he 
silently influenced John. Not a word was spoken, but Peter's 
courage drew in John. Held in the kind of influence of 
which we are treating in this chapter, John stood beside 
Peter, and looked on the surprising sight, the empty tomb, 
the useless grave clothes, and the vacant place where the 
Lord lay.* 

This is the power which belongs to every Christian, 
young or old. It flows freely forth from them, the exact 
effect of what they really are. As it flows forth it meets 
an answering faculty of reception in others. We all act 
npon each other, and receive from each other. We can do 
very much for the glory of Him we love by the wise and 
faithful use of our talents ; we can do mnch more by being 
good, and true, and upright, and amiable, and generous, 
and lovely. We can be a growing power, more decidedly 
and wholly influencing others for good, as by watchfulness 
and earnest culture we grow in personal, religious worth. 
Christ is never more glorified than when His spirit and 
image are seen, and their beauty felt, as reflected by one of 
His disciples. 

Consider the sphere in which^]^ power of this our un- 
conscious influence will be most fSt. 

It will be felt everywhere. It goes with us wherever 
we go. It is a necessity of our being that we should exert 
it. It belongs to ns, and flows forth from ns as freely as 
the fragrance of the violet wherever the violet is found. 

Yet it is possible for us to be practically helped, by 
being reminded that such influence is most felt at home. 
We must enlarge the idea of home to meet all our circum- 

•BushneU^B "New life," p. 118. 
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stances, beyond tlie dear place of our birtli, and first circle 
of beloved ones. In these days many young people have 
to go ont into life, and make new homes in places of busi- 
ness, or of lodging, or at school. While thinking chiefly 
of those still members of the home circle, onr words will 
have their adaptation to all other spheres of private life 
and relationship. 

And the fact that God sets ns to work for Him in our 
homes first, provides a for greater test of our sincerity and 
earnestness than we are wont to realise. It would be 
comparatively easy for the young Christian if, in his first 
burst of enthusiasm, God sent him forth to speak for Him 
to strangers. Quite a depression comes on the spirit when im- 
pulsively saying, ** Lord, I will follow Thee whithersoever 
Thou goest, ' Jesus replies, " Go home to thy friends, and 
tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee." 

Much may and ought to be done by the young Christian's 
direct efforts for the happiness and salvation of the house- 
hold; but the very freeness of life in the home makes 
such labour difficult, and often there are circumstances 
which make it impossible to speak the word. So, in our 
first religious sphere, we may be thrown back upon the 
importance of the influence silently exerted by our cha- 
racter. " Without the word " those about us may be won 
to God by " our chaste conversation." We ought to begin 
our Christian life with a very deep impression of the value 
of godly living. We ought soon to learn how much may 
be done for Christ by abiding unselfishness, unconquerable 
patience, unaffected humility, and untiring readiness to 
serve. Many a tale might be told of the hallowed in- 
fluence of one Christian in a home, an elder sister or 
brother. The records of God would tell how one member 
after another was seized by the unconscious influence of 
holy character, and. drawn into the fold of Christ, and by- 
and-by the home became a Bethany home, where Christ 
was welcomed by every heart. 

In a home some will be dependent on us^ whatever our 

4—2 
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place may be ; the children, younger children, or the ser- 
vants. These vill be very easily affected by the tone and 
spirit of onr life ; and they will be very keen to watch for 
the spirit which they know is in harmony with the pro- 
fessions we make. If we knew what the servants say about 
their young masters or mistresses, we would set the utmost 
value on the unconscious influence of our character. 

In another way those on whom we depend in the home 
will be reached by us. On the side of our submissions and 
obediences we shall win power on them. Holy loving chil- 
dren have been honoured as the means of winning their 
parents for Christ. 

And home life includes a circle of friendships ; we are 
not called by our Christian profession to separate ourselves 
from such circles ; but we should desire and pray to be 
able to carry into such society a fragrance of Christian 
purities and charities that may ever flow out to bless those 
with whom we meet. 

We may inquire on what the eflBLciency of this influ- 
ence will depend ? 

It has been stated again and again, as resting on Chris- 
tian character, and depending for its efficiency on personal 
culture of character. It is not necessary that we should 
make spasmodic efforts to reach influence. That would 
spoil the delicacy and charm of the humility that should 
bie the girdle of all our graces. The influence will be there, 
though we may not be able to trace it, if we are diligently 
growing in personal life, as we breathe the air of the king- 
dom, and feed upon the nourishments of the truth. 

The efficiency will depend on the consistency of our 
Christian conduct. Christ does expect us, for His sake, 
and that we might witness for Him, to sever ourselves from 
some forms of worldly pleasure which we might have 
enjoyed before we gave our heart to Him. What those 
pleasures are must be judged partly by the sentiments of 
the age in which we live, and partly by our cultured Chris- 
tian judgment. Our subject will find one of the best rules 
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by wLicli to judge whether an action would be right for us 
or not. What will be the influence of our conduct on 
others, and especially on those whom we desire to lead to 
Grod ? Will it induce them to doubt our sincerity ? Will 
it for them put dishonour upon the profession of Christ's 
name? If so, for us it must be wrong. Never let us 
permit ourselves to say, How far may we go worldwards, 
and not be defiled ? Rather let us say, What impressions 
will others receive from our acts ? 

No holier power for God is exerted than that of the con- 
sistent Christian. Clothed in white robes, he walks warily 
through the narrow dusty streets of the world. He watches 
the path, lest his foots fceps slide. He gathers about him 
his robes, lest contact with evil should defile. The pure, 
white garments shine out in such contrast, and are them- 
Belves so beautiful, " men take knowledge of such an one, 
that he has been with Jesus, and learnt of Him." The 
sight of such consistency speaks out in tones louder far 
than the preacher may employ, saying, " There is reality in 
sin, beauty in holiness, value in salvation, and attraction 
drawing us to Christ." 

And the efficiency of this influence will depend also upon 
constancy in religious duties. Those about us expect us to 
have our times of devotion and of worship, and the orderli- 
ness with which we keep such times, the interest which we 
have in them, and the evidently gracious influence which 
they exert upon us, will surely increase our unconscious 
power on others. I am not urging now the importance of 
carefully maintaining religious habits for our own sakes ; 
let us watch over them for the increasing and perfecting of 
our power on others. 

A young Christian may never know in this world the 
blessings that have followed from his character and spirit. 
It would be to put his humility to too great a peril to show 
it now. He may never say. At last I have won this power; 
he must be always hoping to win it, and always trying to 
win it. Trying for God's sake; being full of the same 
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longing desire as Christ felt, tliat the heavenly Father 
might be glorified. Trying for man's sake, that some 
might be saved, or at least helped and blessed, by his 
instrumentality. We may meet with encouraging signs 
that shall assnre ns we are gaining something of the 
hallowed power ; and we may cheer our toils and strivings 
hj anticipating the revelations of God's great day. When 
the book of our life-history is put into onr hands, no page 
will amaze ns more, or fill ns with more adoring gratitude, 
than that one headed ''Unconscious Influences." There 
we shall read how, through the Divine blessing, our 
characters; the times we never much noticed, in which 
we gave up pleasure for duty ; the Httle things that 
showed our love to Christ, touched some heart, set some 
earnestly seeking Christ, or comforted and helped some of 
Christ's pilgrims in their journey home. 

Fancy loves to dwell upon that coming joy. It may be 
that when this page is finished, we shall turn over and 
read how, after we had passed away from earth, and 
labours for Christ had ceased, even then our unconscious 
influence remained on earth. Our memory yet spoke, as 
it lingered among those we knew and loved. The life we 
had lived, looked at by the eyes of loving friends, became 
their attraction to the Saviour. 

And then, when the eye has bedewed with tears of holy 
joy and wonder those blessed pages, and we turn in a 
passion of adoration, again " to cast our crowns before the 
throne," behold, Jesus Himself shall stand beside us, and 
with Him one and another, and it may be even yet another, 
of His redeemed ones — a child, a brothef , a wife, a friend ; 
and He shall say unto us, '' Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these My brethren, ye did it unto Me." 

Young Christian, live for that day ! No ! rather live 
for Christ. Seek to say day by day, " I am not nay own, 
but bought with a price, even the precious blood of Christ ; 
therefore I must glorify Him in body and in spirit, seeing 
they both are His." 
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''Seize tlie opportunity while yon have it; say words that fit the 
occasion, and say them promptlv ; be not insipid; be definite and to 
the point ; and remember to whom yon speak ; gracefully conciliate, 
do not mdely offend, for it may be your last opportnnil^ of winning a 
soul." — ^HowsoN. 

The inflaences wMcli we may exert on others for God, we 
liave seen, are of two kinds, nnconscious and conscions. 
The nnconscions influence follows onr Christian character 
and consistency, flowing freely forth from ns as we main- 
tain the interconrse of life ; by its silent commendations 
and attractions winning those about us to seek our Saviour 
and Lord. 

The conscious or voluntary influence of the Christian is 
the power he exerts, in a variety of ways, by the resolves 
of his will, the exercise of his faculties, and the seizing of 
all right opportunities. It is his trading with the talents 
entrusted by Christ to him. The results which follow this 
kind of influence will be more apparent, and more easily 
counted up. They will not, therefore, be proved more 
mighty. It is not for us to say that our Bedeemer's 
kingdom is itnore advanced by the one or the other kind. 
Botli are winds that bear upon the sails and urge on the 
ship. We think of both when, filled with the missionary 
spirit, we sing — 

" Fly happy, happy sails, and bear the press ; 
Fly, happy with the mission of the Cross. 
Knit land to land, and blowing havenward, 
Enrich the markets of the golaen year." 
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We will endeavonr to get an impression of tlie wide and 
extensive domain over whicli the conscions influence of 
man reaches. 

How great id his power over the works of natnre ! 
When man stood forth, new created from the hands of 
God, some of the first words he heard from his Divine 
Maker were these : *' Have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earfch." And it appears to be 
the fact that there are none of God's creatures which man 
cannot snbdne, and few of them that he may not nse in 
the accomplishment of his designs. " For every kind of 
beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and of things in the 
sea, is tamed and hath been tamed of mankind." 

But man's power is not limited to the living things of 
creation ; it reaches to the very elements ; it includes the 
primary forces of nature and the very components of the 
earth's structure. Nature may hide her secret treasures 
in her very bosom ; she may roll her rocks and mountains 
over them to keep them from the prying eye and far- 
reaching grasp of man; but when he feels the need of 
them, he will find the way to gain them ; he will bring 
forth out of her inmost darkness earth's treasured wealth. 
** There is a vein for the silver and a place for the yellow 
gold, where men fine it ; iron is taken by him out of the 
rock, and brass is molten out of the stone ; he setteth an 
end to darkness, and searcheth out all hidden depths, the 
stones of darkness, and the shadow of death." 

The building of a large mansion is suited to impress on 
us the power of human influence. Those great stones that 
lie all about in such apparent confusion once formed part 
of the everlasting hills, or were buried deep in earth's 
storehouse. They were brought all rough and untriinmed 
as they were hewn in the quarry. Under the hands of 
skilful workmen they are taking forms of fitness and grace. 
They are being so placed together as to realise in outward 
shape the symbolic and imaginative conceptions of human 
genius. Those great timbers once stood up the giant kings 
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of distant forests. The band of man has laid them low, 
and now bids them serve his pnrpose. 

Even a more striking illustration is the ship in full sail, 
riding upon the wild, untamed, wayward ocean, as though 
it were alive, and calmly master of its steed. The might 
of human skill overcomes the treacherous current, and 
varying wind, and boisterous wave. Man keeps that vessel 
on its appointed course even through the wild storm, and 
makes progress when the wind is adverse to him. And 
after the coast-line has faded from view, and night has 
fallen upon the wide waste of trackless water, man can 
make a needle-point direct him, and compel the stars to 
guide his way. 

This is man's physical influence. It is, however, but the 
illustration of his moral influence. Man has access to the 
minds, affections, characters, and dispositions of his fellow- 
men, and he can exert influence upon them as truly as upon 
the works of nature. One instance must suffice for the 
illustration of moral influence — it is the power of education. 
Impressible spirits gather round a teacher ; he exerts a con- 
scious, voluntary influence upon them; he trains their 
mental powers ; he forms their characters ; he seeks to prune 
out the bad wood, check all unworthy growths, nourish and 
develop all that is good ; so changing the tone of their whole 
lives, moulding and fashioning their future life-history. 

If, then, man, in his natural state, can exert so great in- 
fluence upon the works of nature and the minds of his 
fellows, we may properly expect that, when a soul is new- 
created in Christ Jesus, and made the dwelling-place and 
temple of God the Spirit, he will possess new and higher 
powers, and before him will be opened new and higher 
spheres of conscious influence. The young Christian comes 
into the possession of spiritual influence. 

Man may exert physical and moral powers, but there is 
his limit. These two spheres are open to him, but no more 
than these two so long as he is only man, Gt)d can exert 
spiritual power. All three spheres are open to Him. 
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But tlie Cbristiaii is one who is born of Grod, bom of the 
Spirit ; his new life is spoken of as the life of Grod in him. 
Therefore he comes to possess, in some degree, the power 
which belongs to God. He is lifted ont of the mere man 
sphere, and is set within the sphere that is pecidiar to God. 
The godly man is really the God-like mj&u ; the man who is 
in sympathy with the plans and purposes of Grod ; the man 
acting similarly to God ; the man moved by the same prin- 
ciples, and accomplishing the same ends. 

Man does not always exert his powers for good. Sadly, 
most sadly, are human skill and wisdom prostrated to 
pxirposes of evil. But God always works on principles of 
the purest benevolence. He is ever blessing, as we observe 
in the earthly life of His Son ; ever doing good, scattering 
the greatest possible amount of real good among His 
creatures. Then this will be the prevailing character of 
the young Christian's influence ; it will be purely and con- 
stantly benevolent. He wiU work for the blessing of others ; 
he will be ever striving to carry out the gracious purposes 
of the Father in the gift of His dear Son ; he will live 
actively to aid in Christian efforts, so far as in him lies ; to 
lift the loads of suffering from burdened shoulders ; to wipe 
the tears from sorrowing eyes ; to help trembling arms to 
toil on, and tottering limbs to journey on, and feeble hearts 
to hope on ; and so, his life being fiUed with Christly, loving 
deeds, he shall have the blessiag of many that were ready 
to perish, and this description shall be true of him : — " Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this : 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world." 

Again, the influence of God is redemptive in its character. 
The highest power of God finds expression in deliverances, 
rescuings, and salvations. God is seen working in the 
dew-drop and the sunshine, in the sparrow and the flower ; 
but to find God's great work, we must seek out the sinner ; 
watch him, as full of anxieties he wrestles with his death 
of trespasses and sins, cries for, and finds, pardon and 
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salyation. That is God's highest work — ^restoring the lost, 
the erring ; bending low over the broken harp, which has 
so long ceased to breathe out music worthy of its Divine 
origin, and acceptable to Him who set its strings, — ^re- 
forming it, and tnning it to breathe out once again the old 
and blessed song ; almost weeping over the once beautiful 
figure, that surely none but Satanic hands would have 
dashed from its pedestal ; gathering together the broken 
fragments, re&shioning the image, and throwing over it 
henceforth the new chajrm of His own likeness. 

In this peculiarity of the Divine working, the young 
Christian ought to share. His conscious influence on 
others should be restorative, redemptive. The handmarks 
of sin are everywhere ; the crushing heel of its oppression 
is everywhere. It is his work to smite off the chains and 
speak of jubilee to the captives. It is his to rebuke the 
disease, and, like Christ, to lay the hand of' Christian love 
upon the sufferer that the wounds may be healed. And if 
there has ever been one siimer saved through human 
instrumentality; one drunkard ever plucked from the 
borders of the great woe ; one slave to passion ever 
delivered from his tyrant ; one guilty soul ever guided to 
the great burden-bearing, sin-forgiving Redeemer; that 
one saved sinner would suffice to assure all Christians that 
they maybe in sympathy with God, and exert a redemptive 
influence on their fellow-men. What, then, shall we say 
when the company redeemed through human instru- 
mentalities is ''a great multitude whom no man can 
number " ? 

But the young Christian does not only gain a new kind 
of influence, he also flnds the sphere of his influence extended 
and enlarged by becoming a Christian. 

He might have been a benevolent man before, but he 
only saw men as sufferers then : sufferers from disease in 
its various forms and stages, or from temporal difficulties 
and distresses. And, after all, it is only the few of man- 
kind that are thus afflicted at any one time ; there is 
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always a great deal more of joy and gladness in tHe world, 
and in oar lives, than there is of sorrow and distress. But 
with the new view of the Christian, he learns to regard 
the sufferer as also a sinner, and a sufferer chiefly because 
he is a sinner. He discerns the presence of something in 
the world worse than a disease, more vital than the plague 
in its issues, and far more widely reaching with its fatal 
ravages. It must be a terrible thing for the Eastern army 
doctors to look upon whole regiments of men, and to 
detect, by some little sign, fchat one after another has been 
seized by the cholera, and will soon fill a grave. With his 
new insight such is the view the young Christian learns to 
take of those who meet him in the intercourse of daily 
life. All are under the insidious and debasing influence 
of sin, and he knows that "sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death." Death ! yes, but not the dimmed 
^e, the rigid form, the silent lips, the cold clay, on which 
we sometimes gaze with such mournful interest. This 
death, the lost smile of the Father-God, the misery of the 
outer darkness, the foul workings of evil upon the soul, 
and the agonies of remorse ! To th^ Christian mind those 
words, sinner, death, reveal how wide, how extensive, and 
how affectingly solemn is the sphere for Christian influence. 
And the young Christian has to learn how to subordinate 
all his physical and moral influence to the higher purposes 
of his spiritual influence. He is in this to be like Christ, 
so he must sit at Christ's feet, and learn of Him. Christ 
took earthly gifts and blessings in His hands, and gained 
easy access to men thereby. And why did He act thus ? 
That He might win opportunities for bestowing spiritual 
blessings also. He exerted moral power by His teachings, 
but He was thereby seeking to get admission for higher 
spiritual truth. Let us, then, be filled with the same desire 
to save, and bless, and help others ; and learn how to bend 
and bow all our powers to this one object. Make this the 
one leading thought of your life. How can I save others ? 
and you will be taught how to consecrate all other powers ; 
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how to employ all opportunities; liow to use, with the 
apostle Paul, all "holy guile," to gain an entrance for 
Christ, and His saving truth and grace, into human souls. 

Living such a life, consciously bowing all our powers to 
the benefit and salvation of those around us, it may be 
that the magnificent appeal of the tried and su^Eering Job 
shall suit the record of our life, and the Master's "Well 
done, good and faithful,*' be our eternal and all-satisfy- 
ing reward. Job said : " When the ear heard me then it 
blessed me, and when the eye saw me it gave witness unto 
me, because I delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless, 
and him that had no helper. I was eye3 to the blind, and 
feet was I to the lame ; I was a father to the poor ; the 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, 
and I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy." 

But I am especially anxious to point out the true founda- 
tion upon which this conscious influence of the Christian 
ought to rest. That foundation is an open and manly con- 
fession OP Christ. 

It is a strange thing that young Christians should so 
often hesitate to make public confession of their attach- 
ment to Christ, since it is almost, if not quite, impossible 
for them to have religious life, and not manifest it in some 
way. If there is vitality in the seed, it will persist in 
forcing its way up into the sunshine : the breaking ground 
and uprising blade will confess the presence of the life. 
The plant, bom in the dark, will creep up to the light, and 
never rest until it has grown green in the sunshine, and 
revealed its presence to the world. Men, like our children, 
are usually much less clever at keeping secrets than they 
imagine. They fancy that you know nothing of their real 
mind; and yet, by their speech and manner, they are 
making quite transparent their whole thought. It is even 
so with the secret of a soul's salvation : it is nearly impos- 
sible to keep it in. The countenance will tell it ; the face 
becomes irradiated with the glow of a new sunshine. The 
speech will tell it, as the new principles and motives tone it 
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with gentleness, thonghtfulness, and pnrity. The very- 
habits will reveal it. The eases are very rare in which 
religions life is snstained, yet finds no recognised expres- 
sions. I am snre that some of ns who dread so mnch the 
idea of nniting with a Christian church, or openly pro- 
fessing to be religions, are yet regarded by all who come in 
contact with ns as decidedly religions people. The secret 
over which we watch so jealously is already known to all 
about us. 

If it be so, would it not be altogether more noble, more 
manly, in every way more satisfactory, to make a distinct 
avowal of our attachment to Christ ? Is not such a con- 
fession demanded ? Does not He expect it who has 
wrought the great change within us ? As the good Phy- 
sician, He longs to bless all other sick and wounded ones 
as He has blessed us. Is it unreasonable to expect that 
we, being healed and saved, wiU freely acknowledge 
whence our help has come, and endeavour to draw others 
to the gracious Healer ? To the saving, sacrificing Re- 
deemer there must seem something most ungrateful in our 
hesitation to confess Him before men. Surely we would 
not wish to seem ungrateful to Him. When the last great 
day shall dawn, we shall want Jesus to look upon us from 
His throne with a smile of accepting love. We hope He 
will then acknowledge us, and confess our name before 
His Father and the angels. Is it not, then — oh ! let us 
ask our*^ heart, is it not ungratefxd to hold back now, while 
dishonour is put upon His name, and toil is called for in 
His service ? Very seriously one day the Saviour said, 
" Many shall come to Me in that day, saying. Lord, Lord, 
. . . but I shall answer, I never knew you ; depart from 
Me, ye workers of iniquity." " Whosoever shall be ashamed 
of Me and of My words ... of him shall the Son of 
man be ashamed, when He cometh in the glory of His 
Father, with the holy angels." 

Would not such a confession of Christ have an important 
bearing on our spirit and on our influence ? 
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The tree would soon die that might put forth no leaves. 
And those leaves represent the Chnstian profession, which, 
while it gives utterance to the religious l^e, also nourishes 
and strengthens it. A very interesting little poem has 
been made about a sprig of ivy that once took root in the 
moist soil of a dark dungeon. As long as it grew in the 
darkness it was pale, feeble, and sickly, struggling hard to 
keep its life ; by-and-by it reached the dungeon grating ; 
it looked out upon the world ; it showed itself to the 
sunshine ; it put out its leaf to catch the rains and night 
dews, and at once it began to change into strength and 
beauty. Confessing itself to the light, it put on a new 
greenness, and hastened to cover the whole prison wall 
with its foliage. 

So will it be with the plant of personal religion. Keep 
it in the dungeon of secresy, it will be pale and withering ; 
bring it forth to the light, it will become healthy and 
strong, and blossom abundantly. We can neither he nor 
do our best for Christ until we have taken a decided stand 
as one of Christ's disciples. 

The records of our Saviour's life provide us with two in- 
stances of secret discipleship, and both leave on us a sad 
impression of the weakness of the men concerned. The 
account sets us picturing Nicodemus, casting his cloak 
over his head, prowling along under the shade of the wall, 
hurrying toward the house where Jesus was staying, trem- 
bling all the while with fear, lest any one should see him, 
a member of the Great Council, seeking out the new 
Teacher. Or we look into the council chamber where 
the enraged but baffled enemies of Christ are talking 
with the soldiers they had sent to seize Him. Whose is 
that hesitating voice, offering mild and weak sugges- 
tions ? It is Nicodemus ; not bravo enough to speak out 
his convictions, he only brings down suspicions and 
maledictions on his own head by saying : " Doth our law 
judge any man before it hear him and know what he 
doeth ? " Surely Nicodemus would have had something 
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better tlian tliat to say, if he had but openly acknowledged 
the Master. 

Joseph of Arimathea, too, conld come and tend the 
lifeless body of the Redeemer; but how mean, how un- 
worthy seems the love that dared not acknowledge Christ 
in His life ? Men that conld not openly acknowledge Him 
wonld be sure to exercise very little influence on the for- 
mation and spread of His Church, and these two men 
pass out of notice ; they exerted no conscious influence for 
Christ. 

And not for ourselves alone, a public confession is needed 
for the sake of others. The ship that sails over the seas 
without a flag, that acknowledges no country by setting 
her symbol upon the mast, is rightly regarded with sus- 
picion by all who meet, her ; other shipa avoid intercourse 
with her ; they hardly know whether she will prove a 
friend or a foe. It will be thus with us, if in our Chris- 
tian voyage we sail holding out no flag, making no con- 
fession. But let us be openly Christ's ; streaming from the 
masthead, let them ever plainly see the flag of the Cross, 
then men will listen to us ; if they will not listen to us, 
they will understand us, and respect us, and we shall be a 
beginning of influence for God upon their souls. 

If motives can urge, see how many and how strong they 
are. The voice of Jesus pleads with us. It is He who 
stepped forth from His royal throne ; took upon Him our 
nature ; offered Himself in sacrifice for us. As He hangs 
upon the accursed tree, see His countenance traced with 
lines of agony. Is it altogether fancy that there seems a 
new grief upon Him, as He sees our unwillingness to 
confess Him ? What silent pleadings seem to reach our 
soul from that suffering Saviour! Within us they say, 
" This I did for thee : what doest thou for Me ? " Yield 
freely the heart's response. Acknowledge Him, if need 
be, before all the world. Say with Peter, and let who will 
listen, " Lord, Thou knowest all things ; Thou knowest 
that I love Thee." 
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Your own heart appeals to you. Restless, unquiet, dis- 
satisfied, having a burning fire shut up within itself, that 
heart, full of afEection for Christ, bids you find a voice, 
and let it testify its love. That new life, thrilling and 
glowing within you, longs to find expression ; it wants work 
for its newly-awakened spiritual capacities. 

The spiritually dead look to you, even as those bitten 
Israelites in the wilderness looked to Moses. They seem 
as with one voice to cry after you, saying, " Have you 
found G-od*s brazen serpent ? If you have, then lift Him 
up, high up in view, so that our dying eyes may be quick- 
ened as we look to that great healing. Point us to Calvary. 
Tell of Christ and His salvation. Hide not under a bushel 
the light that God has given you. Set it forth, that it 
may lighten all that are in the house." 

I shall not attempt to deal with your excuses for the 
neglect of this duty. The very fact of presenting and 
discussing them would seem to give them an importance 
which such weak and unworthy things do not deserve. 
Whatever may be your hindrance, take it to Gk)d in prayer. 
Ask Him to show you if it is a consideration worthy to 
hold you back from a duty so plainly enforced, and so 
fraught with blessing, as this of confessing Christ before 
men. 

I have often tried to realise the admission of a young 
man to the fellowship of the church in the days of active 
persecution. In the dark cellar of some back street, or, it 
may be, in the secret depths of some thick wood, the 
Christian band are met. Watchmen are set around to give 
timely notice of the approaching foe. Every eye is set 
upon that youth. There he stands, outwardly almost too 
calm, though a quivering lip tells how he is inwardly 
swayed with the most intense emotion. To-night he is to 
witness the good confession. The hands of the aged and 
persecuted pastor are placed upon his head ; the voice of 
the consecrating prayer ascends; the hallowed emblems 
for the first time pass his lips ; the most solemn awe per- 

5 
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vades the assembly. It is the binding of a sacrifice. 
Visions, near visions, of the dnngeon, and the rack, and 
the wheel, and the scaffold, and the flames, make it a 
solemn thing to take the name of Christ. There is one of 
earth's noblest scenes. A sonl that has f onnd Christ is 
willing to confess Him ; yes, willing to confess Him, 
though death in its most terrible forms is standing by his 
side. 

Will not such as these rise np in the judgment to con- 
demn you, who in these days of Christian freedom and 
peace,.when no BufEermgs abtend confession, and no great 
dangers lie about the path of the Christian, yet hold back 
from open, manly acknowledgment of Him who "loved 
you, and gave Himself for you " ? 

That you may exert conscious influence for Christ, 
"yield yourselves unto Grod, as those that are alive from 
the dead, and your members instruments of righteousness 
unto God." 
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CHAPTER Vn.- 



" On 25th February, 1638, the National Coyenant was sigrned by 
numbers within the Qr^riars Ohnroh itself, the old Earl of Sutherland 
settinif the example : thereafter the parchment was carried ont to the 
open air, and, laid on a raised horizontal gravestone, was surrounded 
by a moved and mighty multitude. They were not content to sign it 
with ink. Ah ! there were men in those days ! Hiey were seen to 
open a vein in their arms, and fill their pens with their blood, to mark 
how they would shed their blood when the battle-day came ; and nobly 
did they redeem their pledge." — ^Db. Quthbie. 

These is more or less of impnlsiveness in each of the 
apostles of whom anything is narrated. James and John 
followed the impulse stirred by the Master's call, and left 
their fishing-work and fisher-folk to become servants of 
Christ and fishers of men ; and an impulsive spirit is 
sealed in the surname which our Lord fixed upon them. 
Matthew seems immediately to have obeyed, and left the 
receipt of custom, when the Master touched his heart with 
the call, *' Follow Me," and it was evidently in the glow of 
deep feeling that he gathered his friends to a parting feast. 
Thomas speaks impetuously — " Except I shall see in His 
hands the print of His nails ... I will not believe ; " 
and more impetuously he cries — " My Lord and my God," 
when constrained to believe by the condescending grace of 
the Redeemer. Peter represents to us the exaggeration of 
impulsiveness; and he never reveals his character more 
fully than when smitten down, penitent and broken-hearted, 
became of the second cock-crowing, and the Savionr's rel 
proachful look. 

5—2 
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Differences in the kind and degree of this disposition 
might readily be pointed out ; and if we songht for a case 
of impulsiveness, with as little exaggeration or weakness 
as possible, and as few of the attendant evUs of the spirit 
as might be found, we should fix at once upon the apostle 
Paul, to whose life it lent much of its nobilitj, and on 
whose life-story it never rested as a stain. 

A book intended for young Christians could hardly 
be considered as complete without some reference to this, 
one of their characteristic features. The glow of feeling 
which sets them at once and vigorously doing the work to 
which they are inwardly urged, is, in one point of view, 
their strength and attraction ; iDut in connection with un- 
tempered eagerness also lies their weakness and their peril. 
Very serious disabilities attend an undue share of the im- 
pulsive spirit. Lifted on waves of feeling high up on the 
shore, it is very difficult to keep the line of advance thus 
gained. In the Christian life, as in common life, seasons 
of undue elevation are sure to be followed by seasons of 
undue depression, and to a young Christian these times of 
depression are very disappointing and humiliating. And 
in following our impulses it can hardly be but mistakes 
will be made, sometimes mistakes doing serious injury to 
ourselves and to others. And yet the disposition is a most 
important one ; impulsive people are warm-hearted, earnest, 
all aglow with life and fervour; they revive drooping 
energies, and stir flagging zeal, and kindle new hopes, and 
give Christian enterprise that quickening which will often 
help it over early difficulties. Every church is largely 
indebted to its impulsive members ; though it is also true 
that many a church has been led into difficulties and troubles 
by them. 

The value of the disposition will depend very much on 
this — whether the other Christian faculties are being 
nourished and cultured in due proportions alongside it. 
If patience, and judgment, and prudence, and far-sighted- 
ness, and humility, be harmoniously trained, then impul- 
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siveness will be tempered and guided ; the best times, and 
the best ways, and the best degrees will be found. Peril 
lies in all one-sided and disproportionate training. Safety 
is growing np on all sides toward the standard of the per- 
fect man in Christ. 

Consider first, some of God's ways of working in the 
hearts of His people. He starts and qnickens inward 
impnlses. By His Spirit He acts upon onr minds, our wills, 
our affections. He fills us with emotions which want ex- 
pression. There is a natural impulse excited by hearing a 
tale of distress, and seeing a fellow-creature in suffering 
or peril ; but the Scriptures teach us to trace all impulses 
to that xvhich is good, to the inworking of the Divine 
Spirit. 

That God carries on His work in us by quickening im- 
pulses can be readily illustrated. Observe the way in 
which the various means of grace act upon you. The 
proper effect of the Word preached is the awakening of 
impulse. The truth and claims of God are so presented 
that not only your understandings should receive them, but 
also that your hearts should feel them, and be full of 
desires concerning them. The object of the true preacher 
is to urge his people to some new resolve. It may be that 
they will inquire and seek more diligently ; that they will 
watch more earnestly; that they will pray more fer- 
vently or constantly; or that they will walk more 
humbly and charitably. Preaching fails in realising 
its higher objects unless the hearers go away from the 
house of God saying in their hearts, " By the help of God 
I will attend to this matter." 

A similar result should follow our private reading of the 
Scriptures. Thereby God would start impulses. It is but 
a formality if we find we get satisfaction out of merely 
reading an allotted daily portion. The question is, what 
heart-searchings, and heart-stirrings, and hallowed emo- 
tions and desires follow our reading. Bightly reading the 
fltory of the love of God in Christ, it shoxdd move us to 
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new consecration and snrrender. Rightly reading of 
Christian claims and duties, we shonld feel impelled to lift 
onr whole selves t6 meet and fulfil them. 

As we approach God in free prayer, we become con- 
scious of impulses to pray for special things, or special 
persons ; and the heart is sometimes drawn out beyond 
itself in fervency of petition. By quickening impulse 
God " teaches how to pray, and what to pray for as we 
ought." 

The biographies of holy and devoted Christians are 
sanctified by God in the same way. They awaken the 
desire to copy the saintly examples, and attain the nobler 
heights of Christian experience. 

Those who can look back over years of religious life find 
the records of many cases in which they felt impxdses for 
which they could not account ; impulses to acts of kindness, 
generosity, and love ; impulses to devotion, to worship, 
and to work. The inner Christian life is for very few, if 
for any, a smooth, even flowing ; it is more like the passing 
of ihQ blood through our bodily frame. You feel your 
pulse. The blood does not go through quietly, but throb 
after throb by successive impulses. Christian progress is 
no steady movement, like the dropping of a bird from the 
sky; it is a series of steps, one after another, reaching 
ever upward ; and God is, as it were, ever encouraging 
His little child to try and try again. 

Abraham one day left his father's habitation, and jour- 
neyed forth, apparently with no definite object in view. 
We know that impulse was started by Gt)d. Gk>d spake in 
the soul of the patriarch, saying — '* Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's house, 
unto a land that I will show thee." 

On another occasion, Abraham appeared to be under the 
sway of the strangest impulse that ever possessed a man. 
He was standing beside a rude, hastily-built altar, on which 
lay bound as a sacrifice his only and beloved son. His 
hand held the sacrificial knife, and his arm was uplifted in 
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tlie act of Bmiting. We are permitted to look behind the 
scene, and discover its explanation. For purposes of 
grace that impulse had been both started and guided by 
God. 

If we believe that the heart of man is open to the power 
of the Divine Spirit, we may add to that belief the addi- 
tional truth that the Spirit works by quickening impulses. 

But Grod carries on in us the further work of settling 
impulses into life principles. 

This part of the Divine operation is not so much observed, 
yet it is ever going on, and is, indeed, an important part of 
the work which we caU " sanctification." It is the issue 
of long-continued religious experience. The impulsive- 
ness of early Christian life gradually changes to the quiet, 
orderly, stedfast, godly walk and conversation, which tells 
of Joshua's principle fixed beyond dispute, and made the 
motive of all action — " As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord." The throbbing, leaping, mountain spring, 
that bounds from rock to rock, gathers its strength, and 
rushes over hindrances, becomes presently the noiseless, 
quiet river, that flows smoothly along, breathing out re- 
freshing as it flows, and singing to its own quieter music 
the same song to Gt)d. 

I do not mean, however, to suggest that even the aged 
Christian will quite lose his impulsive characteristic, or his 
openness to special inward movrags of Gt)d. There are 
flood-times even for quiet rivers, and on their swifter move- 
ments blessings for the valleys may depend. And there 
are flood-times for the individual all through Christian life, 
in which he is caught and swayed beyond himselE to nobler 
things. Familiar words remind us there are flood-times 
for nations ; times of renaissance for literature and art ; 
times of reformation for religious truth and social manners ; 
times of revolution for politics and governments; and 
times o£ revival for personal religious feeling and Chris- 
tian work. The world advances by impulses, and when 
their power has faded and become weak, GK>d in new forms 
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qaickens tliem again, for a livirhg God both made and rnles 
the heavens and the earth. 

In contrast, we may for a moment consider the way in 
which evil works in the heart of God's people. 

Our greatest danger as yonng Christians does not lie in 
open and bold attacks of evil. Defeated in that conflict 
wherein Christ won onr sonl for Himself, the power of the 
enemy is so broken, he cannot venture to marshal his forces 
in the open field. He will harass and annoy by ambnsh 
and sortie and skirmish. No donbt even the Christian is 
sometimes temporarily overwhelmed, overtaken in a fault ; 
but most of those who are able to look back over many 
years, do not find the record of many direct and open 
temptations to sin. 

Evil works very much of its injury by damping-down 
impulses, and checking us from obeying and following 
them. And this it can often accomplish by leading us to 
delay and procrastinate ; by putting something between 
the impulse and its following.. 

It will be easy to recall circumstances to your minds 
which will illustrate this. One Sabbath evening the Word 
of truth came home to your heart with unusual point and 
power. You yielded to the earnest pleadings of God's ser- 
vant ; you resolved to go home, seek your own chamber, 
and yield your whole self to Christ. But outside the sanc- 
tuary you met with a friend ; he invited and persuaded you 
to go a little way with him. At first you were almost 
silent, because the heart was full; but soon you were 
chatting pleasantly, the burden on your soul lightened, 
and when you reached home the desire for immediate con- 
secration to Christ had become so feeble, it could easily be 
stifled altogether. Evil had succeeded in inducing delay, 
and delay enfeebled impulse ; and it may be that years 
passed ere again for you the Word was with power. 

One day ^ girl was missing from your Sunday-class. It 
was the second day's absence, and you resolved to go and 
seek for her the very next day. You did not go on Mon- 
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day ; yon did not feel so eanlest about going on Tuesday ; 
and ere next Sabbatli came, it made your heart acbe to 
bear how she died on the Monday, and all that day she had 
been looking for you, wishing teacher would come; and 
her spirit fled away with the dark shadow over it of a 
teacher's neglect. Evil checked loving impulse, and her 
teacher never came. 

You fancied it would not be well to speak seriously and 
affectionately to your friend about Christ jtist then ; you 
would wait a better opportunity. That other opportunity 
has never come. And it may be that now you know the 
heart of your friend was peculiarly susceptible just then ; 
he was hoping to have a helpful word from you, and if you 
had followed your impulse it might have been blessed to 
his decision. 

But a practical question presents itself for our conside- 
ration. How may we be sure that our impulses come from 
Gk)d? 

Much depends upon their character ; and the Christian 
growth of which I have already spoken cultures discern- 
ment of the quality and character of all the things with 
which we have to do. 

The impulse is from God, if it be an impulse to devotion. 
Whensoever that impxdse comes, whether it be in the busi- 
ness of life, or in the quiet of home, follow it ; it mast be 
from God ; neither our own natural heart, or the enemy of 
both our soul and Gk)d will ever be found urging us to 
pray. 

It is from Gk)d if we can see it to be an impulse to work ; 
to the doing of something for Christ and men ; to lift even a 
sand-grain off the sad burden of human suffering. Be it 
physical, or moral, or directly spiritual work, we are surely 
urged to it by Him who, when on earth, " went about doing 
good." 

Impulses to acts of sympathy and generosity, to seek the 
higher wisdom and the noble*' life, are from G^. " Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
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honest, whatsoever things are jnst, whatsoever things aje 
pnre, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report, if there be any virtne, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things ; " follow after these things. 

And growth will also enltivate the power of estimating 
and judging onr . circmnstances ; so enabling ns to decide 
the proper way and proper measnre in which our impnlses 
should be followed ont. 

With these qnalifications, then, let ns ask onr question — 
Should we follow our impulses ? The answer must be, Yes ; 
we may, and we should. No doubt, even with these limi- 
tations, and under these conditions, we shall sometimes 
make mistakes, and deserve the reproach given to the 
impetuous and the imprudent ; but this also may be re- 
membered, the mistakes we should make by always fol- 
lowing our impulses would be fewer, and of much less 
importance, than those which are made by over-caution 
and negligence. Sometimes, no doubt, the very help we 
try to render will be out of place, and the time we chooso 
unsuitable. But an appeal to the experience of Christians 
would confirm the truth of what has been said. Recall the 
scenes in which we have been discouraged, by doing at once 
the things to which we were inwardly urged. They are 
very few, and the results very unimportant. Almost all 
we need say about them is, "I did not do all the good I 
hoped to." On the other hand, think over the times of 
delay and repressed impulse to that which was good. 
They make up one of the saddest pages of our life-history; 
and how they hindered and injured others, only the reveal- 
ing days of the future can show. 

It is well to set plainly forth the fact, that the things 
which keep us from following our impulses are very often 
the cool calculations of selfishness. 

We have an impressive illustration of this in Christ's 
parable of the man that fell among thieves, when on his 
way from Jerusalem to Jericho. He lay upon the ground 
naked, bleeding from his wounds, almost insensible from 
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exlianstion. There came by a priest, a representative of 
God, the memful One. Doubtless he saw the poor man 
some distance off ; his first impulse must have been to run, 
pick him up, and try to restore him. But he gave heed to 
the whisperings of selfishness. He said to himself, ** He 
is evidently in a very bad state ; he will give me a good 
deal of trouble ; I cannot carry him even if I do get him up ; 
and I am afraid the thieves may be down upon me." So, 
with a new hurry upon his steps, he passed by on the other 
side. 

Then came the Levite, and he said to himself, " There 
is a poor fellow, stripped and bleeding, perhaps dying, 
yonder. I will go and see what I can do for him." But 
selfishness came in, saying, " It will hinder your time, 
perhaps cost you money, and after all the man is nothing 
to you." So he passed by on the other side. 

The Samaritan came. He gave selfishness no space in 
which to plead. He felt the impulse of benevolence, and 
at once bent over the sufferer, raising him up, and soothing 
his wounds with the best he had. 

Watch the suggestions that come up in our minds, 
checking us from the good works to which we are impelled. 
There is usually some self in them, if they are not wholly 
selfish, and the law of our Redeemer is, ** If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself, take up his cross daily, 
and follow Me." 

The man who really feels that God is dwelling in him, 
working within him in the might of His Spirit as the 
source of all right motives and holy purposes, will be very 
anxious to repress and lose none of His influence. But 3 
we come to feel uncertain about the reality of God's 
presence with us ; uncertain about the in-dwelling of the 
Holy Spirit ; uncertain about the methods of Divine 
working, we shall find we hardly know what to think about 
the emotions of our hearts ; we have no firm conviction 
that they are from God ; we hesitate, we know not what to 
do; we let golden opportunities of usefulness slip by. 
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That should bp to ns one of the first of truths, reverently 
and humbly, but firmly and lovingly grasped. We are 
'* the temples of the Holy Qhost," and therefore within us 
the Divine will may be manifested. A living faith keeps 
God very near, and makes our life a listening for His voice, 
and following where He leads. 

Some of us may be not naturally impulsive, but over 
quiet and cautious, not easily roused and moved. To such 
persons let me say, there is a side of your nature which 
needs developing, nourishing, and strengthening. If you 
grow well and wisely, you will surely grow in openness of 
heart to Divine impulses, quickness to feel them, and 
readiness to respond to them, and so will pass on to a 
nobler life. Do not leave the impulsive side of your 
nature untended and untrained. On every side grow up 
into the image of Christ. 

Some of us are naturally very impulsive. To them let 
me say : Do not lay violent hands upon this disposition. 
It is BO much easier to break than to bend, to destroy than 
to control. Remember that you have much else to culture 
along with it, and alongside of it. Strengthen the other 
faculties, and the graces of your character ; find out, bring 
to light, and invigorate the forgotten and neglected ele- 
ments of power that may be in you. As you grow in the 
true Christlike harmony, impulsiveness will be tempered 
and toned, and be only the' power that puts energy and 
warmth into your undertakings. 

One word may sum up our counsel. Keep the soul open 
to Grod, and without fear you may follow your impulses. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

^radical €onmtlB xn attr nf Polg pfafing. 



''Let no man despise thy youth; bnfc be thon an example of the 
belieyers, in word, m conyersation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 
pnrity."— St. Paul. 

In former chapters we have dealt chiefly with great 
principles which lie at the foundation of the godly life, 
and with, features that seemed especially charateristic of it. 
In this concluding chapter we offer a few practical sugges- 
tions ; not for their own value only, but also as showing the 
spheres in which the principles already enunciated will find 
their operation. All true-hearted Christians long for a real, 
living, day by day, religious life ; they want the new spirit 
wrought in them by Divine grace, to ennoble and sanctify 
all the relationships of life. And supposing my readers to 
share in this desire, I offer a few 

Counsels in regard to Private Devotion, 

I speak of this first because it concerns the very begin- 
nings, foundations, and essentials of religious living. 
Times of private devotion are like those natural reservoirs 
beneath the soil, where the waters gather, which presently 
burst forth from the surface of the earth in pure and life- 
giving streams. The deeper, holier, and intenser life of the 
Christian depends on the stores of Divine influence gathered 
and treasured in the secret place of prayer. 

You must have a time and place when and where you 
can be secure of loneliness with God. The soul, though 
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alive, is not alive of itself, and it needs frequent contact 
with the flame by which its life was kindled. The veil 
before the mercy seat is now rent in twain ; free access is 
given to all sincere worshippers, and yet the sonl must 
recall the loneliness of that holy of holies when the veil was 
entire ; it yearns to go in by itself where the true Shekinah 
is manifested, and draw around the curtains, and feel with 
awe, holier than Jacob's, '^ How dreadful is this place ; it 
is none other than the house of God and gate of heaven." 

Our Saviour left us a very emphatic injunction on this 
matter. " And thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father who is in secret, and thy Father who seeth in 
secret, Himself shall reward thee openly." 

Our modem life, so full of haste and excitement, the race 
for wealth and the passion for pleasure, makes it very diffi- 
cult to secure the time for such private devotions ; and the 
arrangements of our homes do not permit our readily find- 
ing the place ; but if our hearts are deeply impressed with 
the importance of the duty and the privilege, we shall soon 
master circumstances, and force our lives to yield both 
time and way. The pious sailor lad found his lonely place 
of communion far away from the songs, and tales, and 
laughter of the sailor's common room, on the highest part 
of the mast, as near heaven as he might get. There, as he 
rocked and swayed, with God's blue sky above, the mighty 
waters around, and the hallowed silence only broken by 
God's voice in the wind, that boy read his Bible, and en- 
joyed fellowship with the Father and with His Son Jesus 
Christ. And, surely, Christian parents might be more 
anxious and careful than they are in arranging for each 
one of the house some opportunities of loneliness and quiet 
for private prayer. 

You may think, why cannot I read, and meditate, and 
pray, and be in spirit alone with God, though some one 
else may be in the room ? There are Christians who can 
overcome the disturbing presence of others, and feel lonely 
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in a crowd. I conld quite believe anj one who should say 
he never had such lonely times of communion with God as 
when walking through the busy streets of London. But 
very few (and those not among young Christians) can afford 
to dispense with the help which comes from a settled time 
and place for prayer. 

And the seasons for devotion should be regularly kept. 
That they may be so kept, the time chosen should be judi- 
cious ; a time in which you would be least liable to inter- 
ruptions, and a time when the body is not wearied, nor 
the mind unfitted for devotion. No time can be so good 
as early morning ; then body and mind are fresh, and our 
best may be given to Him who is to us the first and the 
best ; but in view of the circumstances in which many of 
us are placed, it may be well to suggest that immediately 
after tea a time of quiet may very often be secured. 
Usually, for business men, the work of the day is closed 
before tea is taken ; and not a few mothers will find there 
is a lull on the household, and half an hour of restful, 
strengthening communion with God may be enjoyed, ere 
the children must sleep, or the work of later evening 
presses. 

While valuing very highly those helps to private devo- 
tion which pious men and women have provided, and 
thankfully recognising their usefulness sometimes and to 
some persons, I yet would earnestly say to young 
Christians, at such times have only one book with you 
— ^the Book of God. That will enable you, as nothing else 
can, to realise the Divine presence ; that may be to you 
His voice. Any other book will bring the thought of 
man ; it will be like some one else entering the room ; it 
will spoil the feeling that you are really shut up with God. 
If any other book be admitted, let it be your favourite 
book of hymns; the soxd will sometimes gain freedom, 
and be touched with holy joys, through a song, which will 
not move under the impulse of the Word. 

B/cad the Word of God with some system and order, 
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remembering that your work is not stndj so mnch as 
meditation ; therefore, seek to occupy the mind with two 
things : 1. What more satisfying views the Word yon 
read ought to give you of Him in whom you trust, and in 
whose salvation you rejoice; and, 2. What bearing the 
Word you read ought to have upon your spirit, your 
circumstances, your conduct, your life. 

Speak to God in prayer as though you really saw Him 
by your side, as if you knew His fatherly love so well you 
could tell Him everything as simply and freely as you 
could tell your dearest friend. Do not be general in your 
private prayer ; be very particular and minute ; speak 
directly concerning your sins ; your needs ; your feelings ; 
your doubts ; your desires. 

If you will have it so, your place of prayer may be one 
of the lower rooms of your heavenly mansion ; while you 
stay in it God will fill it with foretastes of the joy and 
peace which His presence gives the glorified ones in the 
eternal world. You may learn much elsewhere, you will 
learn nothing equal to that which is taught in the place of 
prayer. You may receive helpful influence elsewhere, the gales 
of grace blow most freely there. It is the arbour for the 
Christian's resting ; it is the armoury for the Christian's 
warfare. That is still true for the Christian, which is 
told of Father Jacob : he went into the place of wrestling 
prayer " Jacob, the supplanter ; " he came forth from it 
" Israel, the prince." 

Counsels for the Home Life, 

Paul says of young women, " Let them learn to show 
piety at home." There the young Christian finds his first 
sphere, and there he learns now to occupy all spheres for 
Christ. If the effects of a religious life may be likened to 
the ever-widening circles formed on a lake by the drop- 
ping of a stone, one of the very earliest of those circles, 
one of the deepest of those waves, is the circle and wave of 
home influence. 
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We are accustomed to say, " You nmst live with people 
in order to know them." And we shonld all prefer the 
judgment of those with whom we had lived for years, who 
knew us well, and could estimate the excellencies as well 
as deficiencies of our character, to the judgment of those 
who knew us but slightly, and saw us but casually. Does 
not this indicate that the full force of our character, our 
spirit, and our conduct is felt a4; home ? And if our spirit 
be renewed, and our character moulded and beautified by 
Divine grace, the change will be perceived first and chiefly 
there. 

To exert the proper influence in the home it is first ne- 
cessary that the young Christian should feel a personal in- 
terest in it. 

By that I mean that the Christian must not only love 
home, and think it ** the brightest spot on earth ; " but it 
must become a study to him. It should be to him, in some 
respects, what the greenhouse full of delicate and beautiful 
plants is to the botanist. Every plant is studied, and its 
habits are carefully observed ; it is tended and nourished 
in its growth, so that it may become graceful in form, and 
throw forth flowers rich in beauty and fragrance. So in 
our homes, each character and disposition should be under- 
stood ; the daily history should be anxiously estimated, so 
that the things may be known which fret the spirit, try 
the temper, and produce difficulties or unhappiness. The 
young Christian ought to be home weatherwise; able 
always to discern the signs of the home sky. He will then 
30on discover the power to prevent much evil, and soothe 
much irritation, and breathe much peace. He ought to be 
a pilot, with skill to guide the vessel of the home into the 
peace-harbour when storm-clouds gathered, and the winds 
threateningly moaned. 

The young Christian must be prepared to exercise per- 
petual forbearance. You will have to do with some in 
the home who have borne the burden and heat of the day, 
and are growing old and feeble ; they have passed through 

6 
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very many difficulties and sorrows, and the wearying of 
these things has affected them, and left them now some- 
what fretfol and over-anxions ; perhaps they are full of 
what we, in our youthful ardour, call foolish prejudices 
and fears. You have in the home some whose health is 
very feeble, who are suffering very frequently, and per- 
haps even constantly ; who win their cheerfulness only out 
of many a bitter conflict with pain ; and who ask for a per- 
petual round of little wearying attentions. And perhaps 
there are young children, with characters unformed, who 
are often very fretful, wilful, and resfless. There are 
few homes in which a great deal of Christian forbearance 
and gentleness is not needed; and the young Christian 
ought to receive constant new supplies from Him who is 
"merciful and gracious, slow to anger and of great kind- 
ness." And the exercise of such forbearance is one of the 
most important ways of being an " example of the be- 
lievers," and "adorning the doctrine of God our 
Saviour." 

But you must not stop with forbearance. There should 
also be the shining of a perpetual brightness and cheerful* 
ness from you ; and such a readiness to help and bless 
others, and such a seK-forgetfulness and thoughtfulness 
for others, that all would feel the reality of your religion, 
and be drawn to youf Master by the attractions of your 
Christly spirit. 

If it is your daily endeavour to act in this way, you will 
have a quick discernment to find out the best time, and 
most fitting opportunities for more direct efforts to in- 
fluence those around you for Christ. 

These counsels, though suited to all young Christians, 
have a special adaptation to young women, the daughters 
and sisters in our homes. It is their special work 
for God so to encircle home and all its inmates with 
the golden cord of love, and thoughtfulness, and Christly 
charity, that each one should be drawn therewith to 
that gracious Kedeemer, who sanctified home for ever 
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by seeking His rest and peace in the little home at 
Bethany. 

Oounsels for your Chosen Friendshijps, 

The knitting of hearts together in the bonds of friend- 
ship is one of G-od's most merciful arrangements for us ; 
it is full of blessing. Christ meant much when He said, 
"Henceforth I call you not servants, but I have called 
you friends." He is Himself the friend of whom it may 
be said, " He sticketh closer than a brother." 

Tou must and ought to have your chosen friendships, 
but be sure that your piety comes out in them. If possible, 
let your common religious sympathies be the real bonds 
uniting your hearts and lives together. One of the holiest 
things in this world is the sanctified life friendship of 
Christian hearts. ... 

You should connect your friendship with your prayers, 
and seek grace that you may guide it to holy things and 
surround it with hallowed influences. Too often it costs 
us a struggle to talk, even to our. friends, about good 
things ; but every time we do it we find it becoming easier 
and more iuteresting, until at last it is the most tender 
and sanctifying bond. And remember, if men may charge 
you with " cant " for introducing religion into the common 
scenes of social life, no such charge can be made when you 
speak of it with your friend, because friendship is sacred 
to whatever subject is nearest the heart of the friends. 

TJnder some circumstances much good may be done by 
the writing of letters, both in influencing to reUgious de- 
cision, in helping religious life, and in enlarging the know- 
ledge of Divine truth. Letters, like conversations, are 
sadly too often frivolous and useless ; they might be made 
effective means of nourishing holy feeling, and knitting 
more closely together souls in Christ. 

Should your friendship be with one who is undecided, 
then make a full resolve, a vow before God, that you will 
not cease to pray and strive until that friend has been 

6—2 
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bronght to yield heart and life to Olirist. Grain the fullest 
admission to the heart of yonr friend by all proofs of yonr 
loving interest, and seek to nse, worthily and wisely, all 
yonr power in constraining to decision for Christ. 

And do not forget the influence which your own character 
will have upon such an one. The impression he takes of reli- 
gion will be from your spirit, your temper, your conversa- 
tion. Then " be thou an example of the beUevers, in word 
in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity." 

Counsels for Intercourse with Worldly People, 

We have to be in our measure what the Lord Jesus 
Christ was in His highest measure — " lights in the world, 
holding forth the Word of Life ; " shining down God's 
own light for dispelling the world's darkness. With the 
world we have many and constant points of contact. We 
come into intimate association with those who, as not 
having a definite personal religious life, we call worldly 
people. We are often tempted to join in scenes which, as 
having no distinct recognition of Gk>d in them, we call 
worldly scenes. 

The general law that should guide us is suggested in 
the words, *' Come out from among them, and be ye 
separate, and touch not the unclean thing." We see the 
old Jewish nation kept for generations as a distinct people, 
separate from surrounding peoples. God was thereby 
teaching that there must be separation between us and the 
world ; not, however, as Christian people too readily imagine, 
a formal, external separation in time and place ; but an in- 
ward, vital, spiritual separation of thought, and feeling, and 
interest, manifesting itself in its own appropriate forms. 

Peter speaks of our being a " pecuhar people." He was 
thinking of the old Jews, who had been in so many ways 
peculiar ; in their rite of circumcision ; in their conception 
of the unity and spirituality of God; in their history ; in 
their manners and customs; in their physiognomy — 
altogether so peculiar that, though the people are now 
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scattered among the nations, the Jew-type can be detected 
in every one who shares the blood of the race. As the tme 
Israel, there onght to be a holy peculiarity abont ns : not, 
however, any mere oddities and eccentricities. " If yon 
were of the world, the world would love his own ; but be- 
cause yon are not of the world, but chosen out of the 
world, therefore the world hates you.*' 

We must not try to make ourselves peculiar. The pecu- 
liarity must be God's stamp upon us. It will naturally 
follow our trying to do the right, and be true to Gk)d, and 
full of charity toward men. Jealously watch lest pecu- 
liarity should come out of pride, and be no more than the 
separateness of the Pharisee, who says, " Stand by thyself, 
for I am holier than thou." We are safe if we find it 
brings us nearer to men in all their times of trouble and 
want ; then we are evidently stepping in the footsteps left 
by our Redeemer, and it is " enough for the servant that he 
be as his Master." 

In the common intercourse of life it is not always a wise 
thing to introduce directly religious subjects ; and it may 
very seldom be done well when the tone of conversation is 
frivolous and witty. Christ taught us to cultivate good 
judgment of circumstances and opportunities, when He 
said, *' Cast not your pearls before swine." We should 
never give any one the opportunity of turning the holy 
things of Ood into a joke. 

There will be times in which a simple, modest, but de- 
cided expression of your convictions is required. At such 
times, if the heart be true, it shall surely be " given you 
what you shall speak." 

Your conversation should ever be distinguished by the 
strictest purity, truthfulness, charity, and reverence. Men 
expect you to show in your speech the power of Divine 
grace, and are more watchful than you imagine to detect 
the tones of genuine piety. 

Then as to the worldly scenes to which you may be iuvited 
— ^parties, and balls, and entertainments, and theatres, — 
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any unqualified denimciations and nntempered assertions 
of yonr duty conld only sliow that they who made them 
failed to appreciate the complications of modern social life. 
I shall help yon mnch more by pointing ont the princvples 
which will gnide yonr decision in each particnlar case. 

The first and readily acceptable principle is this, to stand 
aloof from all scenes where onr presence might prove an 
injury to others. This is very different from asking, Can 
I go withont receiving any injnry to myself ? It will 
hardly do to ask that qnestion, becanse self is so deceitful 
yon will find it difficnlt to get that question answered truly. 
The rule I have given would take your thoughts away 
from yourselves, and you will be able to form a judgment 
with much more calmness. If you think about the in- 
fluence of your act on others, Christian unselfishness will 
help you to the right answer ; in the spirit of the apostle 
you will argue, " If meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no meat while the world standeth." 

Another principle is to go nowhere if you cannot there 
cherish the thought of Gt)d, and, without any sense of 
discord, realise His presence. Perhaps the best of all 
tests by which the character of an action may be judged 
is this : — Can we pray about it ? The heavens and the 
earth, men and things, are the Lord's, and those combina- 
tions of things, and doings of men, must be wrong and 
bad, which seem naturally to shut ont and put away the 
thought of Qod. 

You need not fear in the midst of the difficult questions 
arising in modem social life. If heart-true to God, and 
following the lead of these principles, you will be surely 
guided in a plain path, and taught '' what Israel ought 
to do." 

Counsels for your Acts of Public Worship, 

You are but young in the way, you ought to be humble. 
Yon need mnch instruction in Christian truth, much guid- 
ance in Christian duty, mnch impulse from sacred in- 
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fluences. Yon will fLad all these in a right use of Cliris* 
tian worship. 

Endeavonr to enter into the whole of the services, not 
merely attending to the sermon. Try fco think of it as the 
worship of our most high and holy Father, Q-od. Bewaro 
of any snch feelings toward the individual who may bo 
conducting the worship as would in effect put him between 
your soul and Gbd. Whether they be called priests or 
pastors, Christ's true ministers have no "dominion over 
your faith," they are only "helpers of your joy." 

Seek to realise the importance of spiritual preparation 
for the services of Q-od. If it be possible, let nothing 
worldly interfere with some consecrated portion of timo 
on Saturday evening. Either then, or early on Sabbath 
morning, seek a time of retirement for communion with 
God, and, by the reading of His Word and Christian 
literature, tone your spirit into harmony with the Sabbath- 
day's engagements. 

Make a point of reviewing, and thinking over after- 
wards, the truths presented to your thoughts, and im- 
pressed on your hearts. Sometimes it is well to make 
notes of things especially suited to you, or about which 
you would like to know the Scripture teaching more fully. 
And remember the praise accorded to the Bersens — " These 
were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they 
received the Word with all readiness of mind, and searched 
the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so." 

Do not neglect the smaller week-day meetings for prayer. 
As young Christians, you can very ill afford to lose the 
influences they bring ; oftentimes we find them richer in 
spiritual instruction and impulse than even the larger 
public services. 

Young Christian, may you so live for Christ, that it 
may never be said of you — " Ye did run well ; who did 
hinder you, that ye should not obey the truth ? " May 
you, in striving to he what you ought to be, reach forth 
even to the bright example of the Lord Jesus. May you, 
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in striving to do wliat you ought to do, be found ever 
learning of Him who made it His " meat and drink to do 
the will of His Father in heaven." 

Your course may he that of the just — " the shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day," that 
blessed, perfect day, in which we shall find weakness no 
longer wearying the spirit, mistakes no longer tracking the 
steps, sins no longer laying heavy burdens on the shoulders, 
and the world "that lieth in the wicked one " no longer 
laying snares for the feet. 

Blessed, perfect day ! The people shall be all righteous. 
The eternal service of the great Redeeming Father- God 
shall engage our exalted, purified, immortal powers for 
ever and ever. 



THE END. 
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